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The document presents a report of the approach, 
activities, and achievements of the Adult Basic ^ilucation Staff 
Development Project undertaken by Heait»h, Education, and Welfare 
Region 5,. The region is composed of six States: Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio* The purpose of the joint 
venture is to strengthen and develop the individual State's 
capabilities for continuous staff development • This permanent 
delivery 'system would encompass the State department of education^ 
institutions of higher learning, and local education agencies. The 
States will develop long-range goals which would involve research, 
dissemination of resources and^assistance, and practical applications 
and ijfnovations/ The .administrative strucsture of the project staff is 
discussed • *The' implementation of project objectives was achieved in 
three phases. Pina,l reports- for each participating State, making up 
the body of the report (78 pages) , are presented and con1:ain 
information on State activities and planning in the staff development 
project. Appended are: a^ third party year end evaluation report of 
Phase 3, names of staff development committee, guidelines fott a 
coordinated reporting system, letter of agreement. Phase 3 activity 
checklist, a brief vitae form, and a needs assessment instrument. 
(Author/EC) \ 
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1. ABSTRACT ^ 

In HEW Regfon V, the Adult Basic Education Staff Development Project 
was a 6 'state joint venture in strengthening and developing the individual 

tt^te's capabil ities for continuous staff deve lopment. This "perma nent . 

. delivery^ystem^ was to encompass the state department of Education, institu- 
tions of higher education, and local education agencies. 

After 3 years School Management Institute, Inc., the grantee, can 
state that each state has measureably increased its capacity and commitment 
for continuous staff development as stated in the Phase III Evaluation by 
ARIES Corp., the outside evaluator. 

1. All State Education Agencies (SEA's) have either full-time 
or part-time staff development positions being funded by 
monies other than 309 funds. 

2. Each state has at least one institution of higher education 
offering graduate level degrees in Adult Education. 

1 

3 Thirty-three higher education institutions have increased 
their course offerings in Adult Basic Education Adult 
Education. t 

4 15 650 Adult Basic Education (ABE) directors, counselors, 
teachers, and paraprofessionais have participated in staff 
development activities which stressed a variety of priority 
issues in Adult Basic Education. 

5. 1,189 Adult Basic Educators received specialized leadership 
training at the Regional level. 

6. An interstate communication network Jas established on both 
a formal and informal basis. 

A. The 6 State Education Agencies "(SEA's) agreed to keep 
each other informed as to their planned activities, 
innovations, and available resources. This was at 
first through the Project Director, John N. Hatfield, 
but then through an interstate staff development 
committee which was formalized in June, 1975. 

B. A Staff Development Bulletin was published periodically 
by the Project Director with each state sharing or 
writing articles to be disseminated throughout Region V 
and other states. This newsletter provided information 
to the local practitioner, identifying resoutues, 
techniques In instruction, selection of materials, a 
calendar of events and a wide variety of other information. 
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the Regional Staff Development Committee, compriffed of 
at least two representatives* per state, plus the Region 
V Program Officer and th^ Prfiject Director, met formally 
fix times per year to jointly plan and to establish the 
division of labor necessary to carry out the Regional 
jproposal. During these meetings a trust relationship 
mfid mutual respect for the individual state differences 
\ devclopedr :Conflictiftg"6pinldn3 and ideas were presented 

at everf business session; however | the Committee was able 
to develop a plan of action which didn't violate any 
state's integrity* The standing agreement was that no 
state would be foroed to do anything on a Regional basis 
that would be contrary to the best interests of that state; 
however, a Regional activity couldn't be vetoed by one vote. 

D. A formal communication system was established in keeping 
the minu*t6s of the Region V Staff Development Committee. 
This became a part of * the permanent record, providing 
pertinent information for the decision-makers in the 
. . state, region, and in the U. S. Office of Education. 

• ^ E. A vitae loose-leaf resource book was^compiled by the 

Project Director, listing over 500-one page vitae of 
consultants who participated in the states and Regional 
staff development activities, 

F. A list of names, addresses, and telephone numbers of each 
State Education Agency, outside evaluator, U. S. Office of 
Education contacts, and the Regional Program Office was 
given to each State Education Agency, This list of action 
names and numbers enabled the staff development officials 
to write or telephone each other for a wide variety of 
reasons. This formal and informal contact was widely 

, us^d and continues to be used among the states. 

G. Interagency cooperation and planning increased as the 
priority issues covered career education, administrative 
management, correctional institutions, cultural diversity, 
supportive services, learning disabilities, major cities, 
paraprofessional training, learning laboratory, and federal 
legislation. This interagency contact helped to increase 
awareness and professional respect for AduLt Basic Education 
thus adding an additional dimension to the communication 
system in each state. The Stfate Education Agenlcies clearly 
recognized that Adult 'Basic Education couldn't solve the 
undereducated adults problems alone. The private sector 
and other agencies were called upon to share perceptions 
and plans. 

H. A Regional Needs Assessment was conducted yielding data 
which helped to identify several new priority areas. 
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1. A systematic coordinated reporting plan between each State 
Education Agency and School Management Institute, Inc. 
resulted in a system which redace4 problems" concerniijg 
• . .Letters of Agreement and the required documentation. The 

success of this system i? reflected in its modified use by 
'* each of the states. 

r 7.— ^e staff developroent-activitles have~helpe4-tO-improve_Jjie 

quality of Adult Basic Education instruction through the^ult 
educators. This statement is reinforced by the Phase 
evaluation. The State Education Ageftcies and Local Education, . 
. Agencies (LEA's) generally accept the premise that any -significant 
program change must have .a. parallel thrust *in staff development * 
and evaluation. . . if^- 

8. The Regional Staff Development System helped to bring in outside 
innovative programs and resources. Thus, the State Education 
Agency Adult Basic Education officials were able to dra\9^iipon 
the expertise of the Literacy Volunteers of America, World 
Education, BLK, tlHREL-Adult Counseling- and CAFT, HumRRO, Adult 
"^Performance Levels, I.D.E.A., Maryland T:V. Project,, T-dacher 
Competency Inventory-University of Missouri at Kansas City, 
National Evaluation Techniqles-'University of Illinois, 
Corrections-University ofWwaii, PORFIN, and others which 
were state funded like teach & Tote, the Mississippi E.T.V. 
efforts in APL. Hopefully, the National Clearinghouse will . 
continue providing this dissemination linkage with the state 
departments. 

In HEW Region V the future of staff development will vary from state 
to state.- Local program directors will be providing greater leadership for 
ih-iervice training. Many have had extensive leadership training and have , 
aggressively accepted this responsibility. 

Since the majority of adult basic educators hav^ indicated that they 
^Ant college credit for the hours spent "in training, more community college 
and uhiversities will become involved in the planning of .workshops and other 
activities. The Needs Assessment also indicated that the teachers and 
administrators preferred programs which were planned by local, state and ^ 
university personnel. " . 

The states will be developing long-range goals which will involve 
resisarch, dissemination of resources and assistahce, and practical applica- 
tions and innovations. The first year 1975-76. will find the states developing 



procedures and systems for their grantees or subcontractors. Sometime in 
1976 most of the states will begin developing plans fot; a competency based 
heeds assessment • 

"\ 

I nterstate con tac ts wilJL continue; however , fo rmal co ntacts and _ 

meetings will be less frequent. Greater responsibility for coordinating and 
disseminating staff development information will be required of M, Eldon 
Schultz, the HEW Region V Adult Education Program Officer. 

II. HISTORICAL PfeRSPECTIVE' ♦ * * . 

To understand hov the Adult Basic Education Staff Development Prbject 
was able to function, one needs to recognize and respect the strength in the / 
diversity among the states of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, this diversity is in the* geographical size of tl>e states, ^ 
population, distribution of wealth, educational legislation, and types and 
degrees of industrialization. For example. Adult Basid Education attempts 
to serve the rural adult who lives in thfe Appalachian counties of Ohio to 
the adults living on the Indian reservations of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. One^fifth of the nation's major cities with oveif 100,000 popula- 
tion are in HEW Region V. 

This diversity added to some commonalities at first made the 
Regional effort extremely difficult. Each state department did have a well- 
defined department responsible for Adult Basic Education with at least one 
full-time person in charge of Adult Basic Education. The HEW Regional 
Program Officer, M. Eldbn.Schultz^ was respected by the chief state school 
officers and would u^usally honor his request for 5ut-of-state meetings. 
These similarities and differences brought forth a strong feeling of 
Independence rather than interdependence. 

9 

When the state adult education officials met in Chicago in late 1971, 
they all wanted to divide the proposed 309-C grant monies and '^'do their own 
thing"* without somfone telling them what to do in their own state. They 
rightfully felt that they were in a better position to bring about change 
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if it were needed. However, once they realized that a grantee had to be 
regionally selected, the states began to soften their objections and voted 
for School Management Institute, Inc. to be the grantee. 

School Management InstitH^t^, inc* <SMI>, a -non-profit -corporation 
Ohio, under the dir^tion of Harold R. Armstrong, then the vice-president, 
bmitted a Planning Grant proposal to the U. S. Office of Education. This 
anning Grant was approved from February 15, 1972 to May 1, 1972. ^ 

The Project Director was to be selected from a list ot names 
recommended by the states themselves. Each state was permitted to vote for 
each name as it was proposed. The names receiving four or more votes were 
given to SMI. These candidates were to have a background in Adult Basic 
Education and have proven leadership capabilities. John N. Hatfield, the 
Special Federal Projects Coordinator for the Fort Wayne Community Schools 
in Indiana was hired by €MI during the Planning Grant. 

Although most of the state adult education officials knew the 
Project Director, they resisted an outside influence telling them how or 
why they should cooperate on a regional basis. Once the federal legislation 
and guidelines were interpreted by M. Eldon Schultz, who stated that the 
$363,000 monies would be only available regional basis, the state adult 

education officials agreed to tovu the Region V Staff Development Committee. 

The Region V Staff Development Committee members, usually two from 
each' state, were designated with the prime responsibility of Adult Basic 
Education and staff development. Each state had only one collective vote. 
A majority vote was necessary for decision-making; however, it was understood 
that no state had to participate in a regional ^'^fH^f woul|l^ violate 

its state laws or departments principles. J' 

The Region V Program Officer, M. Eldon Schultz, was an ex-officio 
member of the Committee along with the Office of Education Project Officer, 
Myrna Hugi. Both were called upon to assist in interpreting vague points 
in the federal guidelines. Ms. Hugi was able to attend a regional Committee 
meeting in June, 1974 although she regularly received the approved minutes of 
each meeting. M, Eldon Schultz was present at all business meetings. 
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Without his vast experience and regional understandings the three year staff 
development project would have been handicapped. In fact, some of the states 
would only approve out-of-state travel at his req^bst. 

The Region V Staff Development Committee was designed to function 
not only as an advisory comnilttee, but, because of the well-establidhed state 
departments staffed by professionals, the president ot SMI told the Committee 
that he would not force any issues upon them if these issues were contrary to 
their state law, state Adult Basic Education plan, or would cause a disrupting 
force in their state. However, SMI had an official Board of Directors who 
had to approve the operations pertinent to the Region V Staff Development 
Project. If an impasse were to occur t)etween the Conmittee and the Project 
Director, then the Committee could go directly to the president of SMI. 

After four revisions of the Phase I Regional Plan, the Committee 
approved the final draft to be setit to the U. S. Office of Education which 
approved the proposal on May 1972. 

Initially the Committee had^pfoblems ifl clarifying rales. The role 
of the Projejci: Director was' at first viewed as ttiat af a superintendent with 
the states' officials acting as the school board, fry October 1972, the state 

adult education o^^ci^ls decided that a chairperson, oth^r than the J^-oject 

* 

Director, was needed tq. be in charge of the Committee business meetings; 
This .decision was the result of the state officials recognizing that they 
had a common problem and were willing to relinquish some poller but only to 
one of their peers/ 

The Project Director's role became that of being a guidance leader^ 
rather than a task leader. The Committee's wisdom allowed Dr. Jdseph T. 
Hudson to be elected for the first year and was re-elected, each succeeding 
year. The Project Director communicated with the chairperson concerning 
it sues before the Committee meetings and dtiring other times. Therefore, the 
llifet <)f c:omx]^uni cat ions began to form atid opened to the^extent that the 
concern of one state becami^ a concern of the other five<,ttates. 
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By January 1973, It became evident that the U. S. Office of Educatlorf 
Grants and Contracts' Office needed to modify Its ruling that all subcontracts 
had to be approved by them prior to any expenditures*. After pointing out the 
discrepancies in such a ruling since Region V could have over 100 subcontracts 
in a year, the Grants and Contracts Office ruled that grantees could approve 
their own contracts up to $10,000.' After a meeting^ in Washington, D.C. in 
March 1973, the grantees were told that even the state departments were to 
be considered as "outsiders" by the grantee, making all their 309-C staff 
development activities subject to a subcontractual agreement with the grantee. 

This ruling made it clear that SMI would need to set up a formal 
'Letter of Agreement which would spell out the objectives, list the con- 
sultants and their services, identify time, date, and place for the activity, 
and include a line item budget for each and every 309-C activity. 

At first this b6came a heavy burden for the states because each 
state had agreed to a division of the 309-C monies which allowed each state 
a varying amount of monies for in-state 309-C staff development activities. 
Now this flexible arrangement had to be formalized after almost 10 months. 
The rules of the game kept being changed and these changes were not antici- 
pated; therefore, the frustration of being thrust together ^to develop 
mutually beneficial activities was further compounded. 

Out of this conflict the Project director 's role was further clari- 
fied to be the direct linkage with the U. S. Office of Education. However, 
this greater degree of freedom and power was tempered with the ruling that 
if any one state would drop out of the project, the grant would be cancelled 
by the U. S. Office of Education with the funds reallocated to other regions. 

The state departments designated a person to be the principal 
contact with the Project Director. Usually this person was the state staff 
development coordinator who was a member of the Region V Staff development 
Committee. In case the state Adult Basic Educator director or coordinator 
wasn't present at a Committee meeting, the staff development official would 
be empowered to make decisions subject to approval bjr the Adult Basic 
Education supervising state official. This decision then freed the Conmittee 
to plan ahead and make decisions when in session. 
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Phase I, therefore, was a period spent In developing roles, under- 
standing differences, developing procedures, and formalizing agreements. 
Throughout thi^ period conflict was openly discussed and the resulting* plans' 
of action were supported hy each state. Personal friendships and mutual 
re$pec^ provided the avenue for interstate collaboration and invitations to" 
participate across state lines. 

State lines were never breached without the other state officials' 
knowledge or invitation. All regional activities had a state which agreed to 
host the activity with the Project Director working in concert with the host- 
* ing state staff development official. Several states chose to co-host some 
regional- activities which both states had valuable resources or special 
interest in the topic. 



FORMULA FOR REGlOML AND STATE FUNDING 

1. Each state agreed to the following formula which was baseAupon the federal 
funding formula, allotting eadh state a minitnum of $25, 00d||^ computing 
the balance according to the following percentages after <fljpu^^ the 
regional costs of $131,000 for regional activities and office and manage- 
ment costs. 



a. 


Illinois 


46,828.00 


25,000 




(82,000 




5.677o) 
21.3% 


b. 


Indiana 


34,586.00 


25,000 


+ 


(82,000 




2.49%) 
21.3% 


c. 


Michigan 


41,015.00 


25,000 


+ 


(82,000 


* 


4.16%) 














21.3% 


d. 


Minnesota 


31,545.00 


25,000 


+ 


(82,000 




1.70%) 
21.3% 


e. 


Ohio 


45,019.00 . 


25,000 


+ 


(82,000 




5.20%) 
21.3% 


f. 


Wisconsin 


33.007.00 
$232,000.00 


25,000 


+ 


(82,000 




2.08%) 
21.3% 



€ 



2# These percentages were extracted from the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, the United States Office of Education, Bureau of Adult and 
Vocational, and ^Technical Education, Policy Paper--AVT (A) 72-3, dated 
October 13, 1971. ^ 

3» The minimum of $25,000 for any state is the amount the State Education 

Agencies considered to be necessary for the implementation of any meaning- 
ful staff development program within a state. 
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III, OBJECTIVES /IMPLEMENTATION - PHASE I * 

Regional: Phase I -.May 2, 1972 - June 30, 1973 , ./ 

The following objectives have been met vi thin fhase I: 

1. A regional staff development committee has been established and 
functioned well. ' • 

2 Six regional seminars were conducted for the primary purpose. of 
strengthening the leadership capacities of ^e state education 
agency officials. 

3. Three regional workshops were conducted for the purpose of develop- 
ing leadership cat»3bilities among local directors. 

4 " The Repion V Staff Development Bulletin has been published six 
* times in Phase I and was being distributed to 400 adult educators 
in Region V. 

5. Consultant vitae have been collected and stibmitted to the request- 
ing state education agencies upon request. 

6 A Needs Assessment Instrument has been developed and was 
disseminated to every adult basic education staff person throughout 
Region V This will be the first formal needs assessment ever 
conducted on a regional basis. The results were analyzed by 
October 23, 1973. This objective was difficult to accomplish; 
Sver. the states Involved local, state, 'and university rf^rsonnel 
in the development of rough drafts which were then combined and 
modified into a regional instrument. 

7 A model for an internal evaluation Instrument has been developed 
tnd was being used for 309-C activities. Its use was only suggested 
in that many consultants prefer to develop their own evaluation 

. form; however, the availability of a model Insure the evaluation 
of ah 309-C sponsored activities by the participants based upon 
the proposed training objectives. ^ 

8 Three tjegional workshops and six regional seminars were hosted and 
co"o.led by the state staff development officials. A paraprofes^ 
sionSl training model has been developed and implemented in several 
Itates. The hosting of the regional activities enabled the other 
Itate officials to gain a deeper Insight and gteater appreciation 
for the hosting stale's circumstances. This understanding has led 
to firm and friendly relationships, with a great degree of openness 
«nd ^operation among the state adult education officials. 

9 Prbfessional adult education courses whlcti were expanded or 
Zvllovld through the state departments of education cooperating 
with the 309-C Region V Staff Development Project: 
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Project ; * 

■. , c 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 4 MN 

5-104 Adult Ed 

5-105 ABE Introduction 

5-106 ABE Student Characteristics 

5-107 ABE 

ir 

Mankato State College. Mankato, MN 

Special Education--Independent Credit for Workshops* 
2 paraprofessional 
1 professional ^ 

Moorhead State Colleee. Moorhead, MN 
ED. 499(g) Introduction to ABE 

The Ohio State University. Columbus, OH 
Masters and Ph.D. in Adult Education 
(Developed prior to staff development project.) 

Ball State University, Muncie, IN 

Doctoral Cognate in Adult and Community Ed. 

(Developed prior to staff development project but 
expanded to include ABE.) 



Indiana University. Bloomington, IN 

Masters and Ph.D. in Adult Educatiorj 

(Developed prior to staff development project.) 
« 

Northern Illinois University 

Masters Degree in Adult Education (Begins 9/73) 

Ed. 526 Seminar for Adult Education Administration 
^nd Supportive Personnel 

Ed. 550T Organization and Administration of Adult 
Continuing Education 

/ \ Ed. 597 Independent Research 

Ed. 695 Internship in Adult and Continuing Education, 

Ed. 450T Workshop in Adult and Continuing Education 

Ed. 501 Psychological Foundations of Education 
(Adult Education emphasis) 

Ed. 534 Improvemerft of Instruction (Adult Education 
emphasis^ 
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Ed. 599A Master's T^teis r ^ 

iEd. 529 Teaching in Adult and' Continuing Education 
(These courses wer^ offered both on and off campus.) 

Michigan State University ^ 

Masters and Doctorate in Adult Education 
(Developed prior to staff development project.) 

University of Chicago ^ 

Masters and Doctorate in Adult Education 
(Developed prior to .staff development project.; 

University of Wisconsin 

Masters and Doctorate degrees in Adult Education 
(Developed prior but expanded under staff development,) 
Expanded to: Principles of Adult Education 
Teaching of Reading to Adults 

Southern Illinois University 

Master of Science with an emphasis in Adult Education 
(This Masters program is an interdepartmental one that 
was cost-sharing funds from the state department of 
public instruction. It was officially approved 
August 10, 1973.) 

Significant Changes and Long-Range Developments: 

1. Establishment of the Regional Staff Development Committee which 
has led to: 

A. Effective management and cooperative planning of regional 
activities. 

B. Close personal and professional relationship among the state 
staff development officials. 

C. Increased awareness of interstate problems and needs. 

D. Increased sharing of ideas and resources. 

E. Increased interchange of invitations for out-of-state 
participation. 
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2. A Regional Communication System has been developed through; 

A. The publication of the Region V Staff Development Bulletin 
every 2 months > serving 4000 adult educators and other 
* interested people in Region V* 

. B, A network of contact persons on the state, regional, and 
national level to inform each other or to trace down 
"rumors" which are beneficial or detrimental to th^ «f;iff 
development efforts. 

Coordination of memoranda between the Regional Program 
Officer and the Regional Project Director, eliminating 
conflicting information and developing greater understand- 
ing within the region. 

D. Regular scheduled meetings to carry out regional business. 
Fourteen business and planning sessions were held in the 
Planning Grant and in Phase I. (Febru^iry 15, 1972 - 
June 30, 1973) 

3. Increased Commitments from Institutions of Higher 'Education 
shown by: 

A. Final approval of a Master of Science in Adult Education at 
Norther Illinois University and a Master of Science with 
emphasis in Adult Education at Southern Illinois University. 

B. Planning of three doctorates in Adult Education at the 
University of Minnesota, Northern Illinois University, 
and at Southern Illinois University. 

C. Planning of a Master of Science in Adult Education at the 
University of Minnesota. 

'D. Expansion of Adult Education offerings through college 
courses or through workshops and seminars. 

Ball State University 
University of Wisconsin- -Milwaukee 
University of Wisconsin — Stout 
University of Wisconsin--Madison 
University of Minnesota 
Mankato State College 
Moorhead State College 
Nazareth College 
Delta Community College 
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.Shaw College at Detroit . 

Harper College j 
Northern Illinois l^niversity 
Southern Illinois Uhlversity 

Oakland Contfounlty College | 
University of Michigan 

4. Expansion of State Adult Education Staff Personnel and 

Responsil>ilities. - . 

A. Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois added full-time state staff 
development officials. 

B. Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota specifically identified regular 
state adult education officials to be responsible for staff 
development on a part*- time basis. 

*5. State and Regional Adult Education Officials received 12 days of 
intense training through six Regional Seminars. 

A. Paraprofessional Training 

B. Life Styles 

C. Federal Legislation' . 

D. Career Education * y 

E. Effective Interaction in Communication (Counseling) 
ABE in Correctional Institutions* 

*6. 468 local and state leaders received specialized training in three 
Regional Workshops and in six Regional Seminars. 

A. Paraprofessional Training (79) 

B. Major Cities— Problems and Concerns 057) 

C. Career Educatipn in Adult Basic Education (82) 

7, 3,670 different individuals were involved it! staff development 
activities on the regional, state, .area, and local levels during 
Phase I. This figure includes individuals receiving local inservice 
training out of 304 state grant funds. 



★individual program reports are on file in the U. S. Office of Education 
Program Office. 
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8. Regional Needs Asses$roent Instrument 

The Regional Needs Assessment Instrument was designed to 
provide base line dJtta on the needs of teachers, paraprofessionals , 
and administratore;. J 

In October, 1973, the analysis of the data will provide basis 
for planning future staff development activities^ 

There will be three composite print-outs-'-tegional, state, 
and local dis4:rict$* The regional analysis will assist the Region V 
Staff Development Committee in determining the areas of training 
best accomplished pn a regional basis. The state print-out will 
depict what activities can be best developed on a statewide basis. 
The local district print-out will indicate the training which can 
be best achieve^ on the local level. 

'■^\ 

The local and state dire^xt^rs will also receive a one -page 
summary ><)n each individual who completed the Needs Assessment. 
This will provi^4e a list for the local director to pinpoint who 
needs what typ^ ot training. 

. REGION V STAEF DEVELOPMENT HEEDS ASSESSMENT glMlARY , 

The analysis of the Weieds Assessment Instrument was completed 
October 19, 1973, by Nfttioxiflll Scanning, Inc. of Columbus, Ohio* The typical 
\ respondent could be de^Cttbed as being: 

1. Female, 61.1^ ^ 

2. White, 74.9% ;^ 

3. Special Educftti<in Teacher, 17.7%; full-time position 

4. Adult Basljfi E4!^^ation assignment--teacher 65*5% ^ 

5. Five years or taote college education > 

6. Four yeari^ 4jrHra^ Adult Basic Education experience 

7. Specifii triijning for Adult Basic Education 

a. Local ih^etvice, 73.5/. 

b. College courses, 47.57. 

c. State Workshops, 55.9% 
* ii 

d. Regional liiorkshops, 52.4% 

e. National li[orkshops, 10.4% 
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8. Desires training in: , 

a. Conraunication Skills--Cross Cultural Understanding! 31.1% 

Interpersuiial Dynamics , 31. 2%v 
Group Dynamics, 32.7% 

b. Inter-Personal Knowliedges-- 

Psychology of Adult^Learner , 39.47. ^ 
Psychology of Disadvantaged, 36.3% 
/ . Student Motivation Techniques, 33.0% 

c. Instructional Skills/Knowledges-- 

. Counseling and Guidance, 34.9% 
Curriculum Development , 33 . 3% 

^ d. Supportive Services Skills-- 

Retention Techniques/Practices, 41.1% 
Agencies--Services and Referral, 34.8% 
Job Placement and Follow-up, 36.6% 
Follow-up on Drop-outs, 34.2?o 

e. Administrative Skills-- 

Monitoring and Evaluation Techniques, 32.2/. 
^ Setting up a Learning Lab, 33.6% 

9. Available for Staff Development in 

a. Evenings, 48.1% 

b. Weekends, 53.3% 

c. Summers J 41.i^% 

d. Weekday 3-6 p.m., 28.7% 

e. Anytime^ 14.1% 

10. Desires college credit, 65.6% 

11. Prefers training through 

a. Workshops planned jointly by local, state, and university 
officials, 41.6% 

b. Workshops planned by state and local personnel, 22% 

c. Courses especially designed by universities, 15.3% 

d. Regular existing college courses, 7.9% 

e. Workshops planned Hy college personnel, 6.1^ 

12. Wants training to be local, 47.6%- -Combination of local, state, 

regional, 24.4% 
Area, 20.2% 
State, 4.0% 

13. Wants between 10-20 contact hours of training, 41.9%. 

With 1604 instruments tabulated out of 3,000 instruments distributed, 
the 53% response is considered significant. 

Er|c 13 
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V 

SUMMARY OF REGIONAL LEADERSHIP SEMINARS AKD WORKSHOPS IN PHASE I 



The six Regional Leadership Seminars and three Regional Workshops 
involved 468 participants connected directly or indirectly with Adult Basic 
Education. 

Th6 Regional Leadership Seminars were designed as inservice training 
to update knowledge and exposure of the state and regional adult education v. 
officials in areas of prime concern. These areas of concern were selected 
by the state department officials with each state officii identifying his or 
her needs. Through a process of elimination the six topics selected were: 
(1) Paraprofessional Training, (2) Life Styles, (3) Federal Legislation, 
(4) Career Education, (5) Effective Interaction in Adult Basic Education, 
and (6) Adult Basic Education in Correctional Institutions. The three 
Regional Workshops provided local and sate leadership training in (1) Para- 
professional Training, (2)^Major City Concerns, and (3) Career Edutation. 
Each state could send six participants out of the regional budget; however, 
additional participants could be sent on an individual program basis, being 
reimbursed from state 304 funds or 309 -C funds. 

Each state selected to host or co-host a regional seminar or workshop 
with their selection based upon their resource strengths. 

Objectives Achieved in Phase II 

1, "To seek and establish plans for firm financial commitments and 

arrangements to build a permanent delivery system for staff development 

A. tt increasingly became apparent that each state would be develop- 
ing its own delivery system based upon the resources to be 
developed and those already available which could be committed. 

B. Every state in Phase II had at least one^ university offeriiig 
graduate course work and degrees in adult education with varying 
degrees of emphasis in Adult Basic Education. Several states 
have only one state-supported university system with a number of 
extensions or branch campuses. (University of Wisconsin and The 
Ohio State University.) 
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C. All cooperating colleges and universities allocated cost--sharlng 
funds in support of Adult Basic Education staff development. 
Several state departments of education .used 304 funds . to support 
the development of adult education graduate degree programs and 
courses like those at Southern Illinois University and Northern 
Illinois Uiiiversity. 

D» Each state except Wisconsin has conunitted 304 iunds to support a 
part-time or' full-time state staff coordinatoipv ^ 

E. Each state has involved the local program staff in developing . 
local staff development plans. Line items have been identified 
in local program budgets for staff development activities. 

"To establish a strengthened local leadership capable of planning and 
conducting ongoing staff development based upon staff needs in Adult 
Basic Education." ^ 

A. Four regional leaderjship training workshops were conducted for 
/ local program directors and master teachers and counselors: 



January 21-23, 1974 --- Administrative Workshop 

1) How to identify the need for Adult Basic 
Education in the coitounity . 

2) What are you doing to meet this need for 
Adult Basic Education? 

3) How well are you meeting this^need? 

4) How to communicate this to those whd need 
to know. 

March 13-14, 1914 —- PsvcholoiL^y of the Adult Teacher/Learner 

■ I) The feeling of power lessness that the adult 

student has when he/she first enrolls.^ 

2) The adult student has basically the same 
* aspirations as we*"^o. 

3) The effect of image on effectiveness.^^ 

4) Significance of self-gratification in the 
reward system. 

May 7-8, 1974 — Support Services for Adult Ba sic Education 

Leaders 

1) Use of various counseling techniques for 
adults* \ 

2) Identification of the general statii,^agency 
system and their funding sources. 

3) Use of occupational informaticm for adkilts, 

4) Development of follow-up procedures f^r 
Adult Basic Education students. 
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Jurte 18-19, 1974 — - The Adult Basic Education Learnlm^ Laboratory 

1) Introduction to the learni*ng lab concept. 

- 2) Psychological background of the programmed 
learning theory, 

X . 3) Demonstration* of learning lab materials. 

4) Teacher made and adapted materials. 

\ 5) Teacher competencies in the learning lah^ 

, 6) Utilization of teacher aides in the learning 
* lab. 



7) Learning lab management. 

8) Individualizing English a.s a second language. 

9) Language learning - practical application. 



B. itidividual states have conducted leadership training workshops for 
tfie local directors and supervisors, teaching them how to plan, 
orj^anize, develop, budget, and evaluate local inservice train^^iig* ^ 
A number of these local leaders have been involved in.statewidii^ 
planning in every state. This is considered a signi^cant develop- 
ment towards an important segment of the permanent ^livery system 
in the states. 

% 

3. "To revise' regional and state staff development plans according to the 
Needs Assessment data and the evaluation findings*" 

^ A. Regional plans were definitely revised according to a priority list- 
ingjof the data, resulting in. the four regional workshops identified 
in atem #2, This revision occurred in the business session held at 
Tel(tmark Lodge in August, 1973. 

B. State plans often incorporated the Needs Assessment information to 
varying degrees, depending on how representative of the state the 
finding? were. 

C# It wad generally felt that the Needs Assessment data should only 
be used as additional resource information to be added to the 
plattnlng process and not be the sole factor in determining priorities. 

*^To strengthen interstate cooperation and mutual trust among the state 
•taff develooja^nt officials." 

A. In thdit the Region V Adult Basic Education Staff Development 

Committee is composed of the state Adult Basic Education officials, 
they have been able to identify their commonalities and their 
uniqueness* 
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B. All regional activities are hosted by ope of the states, giving 
the other state officials a chance to be on the hosting state's 
turf, which aids mutual understanding and appreciation. Each of 
the six istates! in Region V has hosted at least one regional 

' acttvitji. i \ 

C. During the business meeting (six per year) stiites do share their 
activity! calendiar and participants are invited froia other states. 

D. Business meetings have incorporated items of concern fcfr indi- 
^''^vidual states besides the regional project business. Although a 

formal agenda i^ followed, the chairperson often ^Howa indepth 
discussion on particular problems which might arista in a state. 
Unanimous consent is not required to pass a raotionj however, no 
state is required to participate in any regional activity which 
might prove embarrasing pr be misinterpreted by others in the state < 

"To expand staff development activities to incliide at lei^st 4,114* 
participants." 

A. Between July 1, 1973 and June 30, 1974, 4,211 Adult Basic Education 
pajraprofassionals, teachers, directors and counselors participated 
in staff development activities funded through 309-C funds. 

. (OEq-0-72-1438) 

B. Approximately 4,000 additional Adult Basic Education staff w^re 
involved in 304 iunded in-service training. i 

"To strengtllfin the ^regional cormiimii cation system," 

A. The Region V Staff Development Bulletin was printed and distributed 
to 6,000 persons. Three issues plus a special edition wet^ printed 
the Bulletin includes a staff development calendar on state, 
regional, and national activities. 

B, Feature articles include other projects and products which are 
available. Special resource iitformation is presented to th^ reader 
in a persjontl way. The Continuing Education Unit was featu;:i?ed in 
the April iss^e. The Continuing Education Unit is expected^ to have 
significant impact upon future staff development activitiesj^ provid 
ing guidelines for professional quality. V 

C, Memoranda are sent out to the Region V Adult Basic Education^ Staff 
Development Committee keeping them informed as to the infomijation 
sent to the Project director for dissemination. This system; has 
meant that a project only needed to contact 10 persons in otfiex 

to contact the 50 states and three territories, j; 

- ' P 

D. <i An up-to-date list of the names, telephone numbers, and addresses 

of all Region V Adult Basic Education Staff Development Cotmiiittee 
members is sent to each state Adult Basic Education official* 
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E« Business meeting minutes aire complied and si^nt to each Cotmnltt/ee 
member • 

F. Fiscal print-^outs are hent monthly to each state to aid in planning 
' Individual activities are identified by the Letter of Agreement 
number. ' 

7. "To sponsor meetings among educational institutions and the state edqca 
tlon officials interested in staff development", for the purpose of 
making credits for Adult Edutati on/ Adult Basic Education trans ferrable 
in Region V." 



A subcommittee was formed and met on March 21, 1974 to discuss and to 
develop parameters for such a forum, A date wJs set for August 27, 1974 for 
this meeting to be held in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The following is a positi^^n paper which* was 4eveloped by the sub- 
committee: 



POSITION PAPER 



Iiftpeasing the Involvement of the Region V ABE Staff 
Developing Project with Institutions of Higher Education 



I. Introduction 

On March 21, 1974, a subcommittee of the Region. V Adult Basic 
Education Staff Development Project met in Chicago to develop a plan for 
increasing the involvement of the project x^ith institutions of higher 
education. Underlying assumptions were outlined in order to state the 
purposes and limitations of this involvement: 

f 

1. Adult Basic Education is a part, of the broader field of adult 
education but has a unique mission. 

2. It is recognized that staff development in Adult Basic Education 
is urgently needed. 

3. It is the intent of the regional staff development project to design 
a permanent delivery system for teacher training which will not 
necessarily depend on the federal dollar. 

4. State education agencies and universities are bureaucratic structures 
with certain constraints and limitations. Each institution must 
recognize the limitation and complexities of the others, and must 
work within the existing framework or system. 
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5. Because the nature of Institutional constraints varies from state 
to state, the relationship among State Education Agencies and 
institutions of higher education will be one of voluntary coopera,- 
tion and participation to .extend or expand training opportunities 
in Adult Basic Education, 

II, Proposal 

It is proposed that a seminar be lield for state staffs and repre- 
sentatives of higher education (the latter to include both those who • 
presently have expertise in and couffiiitment to adult education, and those 
who are potentially interested in becoming involved). The seminar will 
be planned by a committee composed of: 

1. Staff development committee members involved in the writing of this 
position paper, 

2. Ofae member of the staff development committee from each remaining 
state « Mr-. 

One representative Af higher education from each of the six states, 
each havin^concern,\xpertise, and conmiitment to providing train- 
ing oppor tufa ties for adult^ educators. 

» 

The following sections will clarify the role of the planning group 
and outline anticipated outcomes. 



III. Ground Rules 

The planning and ensuing activities are to operate within the 
follc%*ing parameters: 

1. Each participanting state will pay its own way for planning and for 
the semitiar. 

1^ 

2. The intent and purpose of the proposed activities is to contribute 
to the establishment and expansion of educational opportunities for 
Adult Basic Education staff, paraprofessional as well as professional. 

3. The planning conmiittee is to structure the seminar to provide ample 
time for informal dialogue, utilizing small as well as large groups. 

4. Key administrators are to be involved in decision-making processes. 

5. Each state is encouraged to initiate follow-up activities in keeping 
with that state's own objectives. ^ 

6. Each »tate will provide feedback to the staff development committee 
on follow-up activities and outcomes, if ^ any. 
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^ IV. Outcomes (Planhing Group) 

The planning group activities are to accomplish the following: 

1. Establish a dialogue among state agencies and institutions of 
higher education to identify common copcerns, 

• ',' 

2. Make pl*ans for a regional seminar ^r greater involvement of higher 
education in Adult Basic Education. Areas of discussion may 
include some or all of the following: 

a. Present status of adult education/Adult Basic Education in 
higher education. 

b. Means and methods for training staff, taking into consideration 
such factors as widely dispersed populations, part-time , 

, personnel, and widely discrepant educational backgrounds of 
trainees* 

c/o^^JPr ejected status of Adult Basic EduccC^ion and future training 
rieeds. f 

d. How State Education Agencies and institutions of higher educa- 
tion can work together to best meet training needs. 

V. Suggested Lon^.-Term Goals (Seminar and/or Follow-Up) 

Recognizing that there are differences in philosophy and objectives 
from state to state, and not wanting to pre-empt the viability of the 
planning group by establishing a definitive set of final outcomes, a list 
of possible long-term goals are offered for consideration. ^ 

1. Establish permanent cdnimittees for fur&ring dialogue and coopera- 
tion between the State Education Agencies and institutions of higher 
education within a state, 

2. Provide training opportunities to Adult Basic Education staff on a 
local or area basis through extended services or similar arrangements 

3. Facilitate agreements among institutions of higher education for 

. waiver of out-of-state tuition for participation in adult education 
traitiing programs. 

- 4. Cooperatively define criteria for Adult Basic^Education staff 

qualifications in order to build reasonable an3 realistic criteria 
for certrtication. n^^^C-^^-^''''^^^ 
5^ Initiate ^operative planning to build relevant curriculum content 
in Adult Basic Education staff development activities. 

6. Establish transferability of adult education course credit among 
initttutions of higher education. 

1. Establish means of recognizing participation in non-credit staff 
development activities, fe.g., through acceptance and use of the 
yr ^Continuing Education Unit. 
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Obiectlves Achieved in Phase III ■ 



1. "To establish financial commitments to continue staff development 
activities' after Hiase III." 

A. Higher education institutions have demonstrated their commitment 
.to assist in offering both professional credit course work, 

* Continuing Education Units (CEU's), and consultant work. Every 
state has at least one university offering a doctorate in adult 
education. Dr. Harlan Copeland, University; of-Minnesota at 
Minneapolis, has developed a full doctoriaL program in adult 
€duca»tion as a result of the Region V Staff Development Project. 
Northern Illinois University at DeKalb, under the leadership- of 
Dr. Jftobert Mason, developed a Masters Degree in adult education, 
under a partial grant from the Illinois Office of Education. 
At Southern Illinois University, Dr. Harry Miller developed a • 
graduate degree program in education with an emphasis in adult 
education through a partial grant from the lllinoiiS Office of| 
Education. ° . \, 

B. Each State Education Agency hag identified a position for a 
permanent staff development person, either on a full- time basis 
as in Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Miiinesota or as 

- Ca part of the Adult Basic Education field consultant's responsi- 
bilities as in Ohio. 

C. Local Adult Basic Education program directors in the states have 
developed plans for inservice training with monies allocated in 
the loc^a program budget. Also, many local program directors 
have submitted 309-C proposals to the state education agencies 
for innovati-ve types of training programs. 

'2. "To plan and encourage meetings to consider the need for certification 
requirements for adult educators." 

A ' Most of the states felt that this objective should be implemented 
on a state level rather than on a regional level, especially 
since the regional project was being terminated. 

B Dr. Donald Mocker, University of Missouri -llansas City, did meet 
with the state directors in Indiana'polis and in Minneapolis con- 
cerning his study oa Identification of Adulfe Basic Education 
Teacher Competencies. Dr. Mocker has made separate agreements 
with Gtates to provide the test instruments and the computer 
program for a staB^^tudy, 

3 "To strengthen interagency cooperation and pFannlng, especially with 

agencies interested in serving the Adult BasiS Education students. 



A* A Region V Learning \Pisabilities WorJkshop was conducted in 

Urbana, Illinois, for 67 local and state leaders. The special 
education agencies were involved including Montessori, Helen 
^ Moore-Newark, Ohio, Dr. Dale Jordan, Jordan-Adams Learning 
Clinic in Oklahoma City, Dr/Xtoyd KorHphen^^ of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee, and Bernita Oberholtzer, ^Executive Director 
of the Lavengro Foundation in Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 

B. A Coping Skills Workshop involved 59 participants in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Consultants Included Reverend Gerald Stacey and Madaline 
Gill from the Latin American Family Education Program in Gary; 
Indiana, Shirley Tucker from World Education, Owen Clary from the 
South Carolina State Department "Teach and tote,V Dr. Norwell 
Northcutt, University of Texas-Adult Performance Level Study, 

tor* David Boggs, The Ohio State University, Dr. Winthrop Atkins, 
"Approach to Learning. " This exposure to available resources had 
numerous spin-offs within , the state$*^ 

C. An Adtainistrative Management Workshop in Dayton, Ohio^ had 63 
administrators learning how to interpret federal 309 guidelines, 
use practical program and fiscal account abj.lity techniques from 
Dr. R. A. Horn, Director of the" Division of Federal Assistance 
in Ohio, Clayton Cotke of the same division, Ray Peterson of the 
Chief State School Officers, Dr. Robert Greer, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Ohio Urban Affairs, and M. Eldon Schultz, Region V-R.P.O. 

D. -In the Cultural Diversity Workshop held in Lansing, Michigan, 100- 

partici|)ants learned how to critique materials for racism and 
sexism from.Dr^ Max Rosenberg, Human Relations Council of Detroit 
Public Schools, Dr. Robert Rubyaq, International Institute, 
discussed the problems of immigrants and aliens have in adjusting 
to the American culture. Dr. Darnell Williams, Jackson State 
University, Jackson, Mississippi, covered urban and rural 
Black culture, especially the language* Richard Martinez, a 
private contractor from Indianapolis, Robert Garcia and Irene 
Alba, consultaats from BLK, Inc. covered the Spanish-speaking 
Americans. Dr. Mary L, Reiss, New York State Director of Adult 
and Continuing Education, provided insights into the American 
ludian culture. This workshop not only provided basic cultural, 
fact8> but allowed the participants to apply the. strengths of 
cultural differences to better conununicate, recruit, and select 
curriculum materials which do not offend their students, 

**To sponsor staff development activities to involve over 6,000 par- 
ticipants, including those receiving local inservice training and 
other training, from funds Other than 309-C, including 304 funds and 
State education funds. 

A. In regional and state 309-C activities, 3,397 participan^ts 
received training. 

B. 2^603 participants received training from 3U4 monies utilized 
for staff developinent. In the states* 
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"To develop a system of identifying, collecting, analyzing, and 
utilizing data for staff development activities within the Region." 

k. This objective was not m/t since 309-C monies are not funding 
directly the Regional Staff Development Projects. 

B. A subcommittee on higher education met in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
in October 1974 to discuss how to implement such a system. This 
planning committee decided that the State Education Agencies 
would first need to decide what could be best accomplished on the 
regional level before the higher education institutions could help 

"To further develop a Regional Communication System to include a news- 
letter, dissemination of innovative practices and programs, and 
establishment of a communications network within the Region.^ 

A* Three issues of the Bulletin were disseminated to 7,000 persons 
and institutions throughout the United States. The Bulletin 
included scheduled events and other innovative information. 

B. The Project Director disseminated materials to the state 
directors received from numerous innovative projects, including 
the following: 

^^^->SumRRO-Pr ob lem- So 1 ving 

Teach 6c Tote - South Carolina ^ 

APL - University of Texas - Austin 

Literacy Volunteers of America 

AIM - World Education 

Teachers Competency Report - UMKC 

CAPT - NWREL 

SAGE - MREL 

Right -to-Read 

Maryland T.V. Project 

Adult Counseling *- Bnai Brith 

BLK, Inc. 

Appalachian Literacy Project ; 
ABE Tests - UMKC 
ABE Literature Survey - UMKC 
Other Region Reports and Materials 

C. A vitae resource book was compiled and given to each State Educa- 
tion Agency in Region V. 

■* 

"To subcontract with a competent, independent outside agency to con- 
duct an evaluation of the Regional Staff Development Project." 

ARIES Corporation of Minneapolis received the subcontract again by 
an unanimous vote by the State Education Agencies. The evaluation 
report is attached. Unfortunately ARIES Corporation went into 
bankruptcy in July 1975; however, the final evaluation serves a 
historical piApose* The states were wanting a* feedback to otcxix so 
that they couM incorporate the recommendations in the state plans. 
(See Appendix i . ) 
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IV. Proiftct Director's Cotnments and R eeomraendatlons ' ^ 

The State Education Agencies (SEA's) now will be directly receiving the 
309 monies from the United States Office of Education. Each state has 
developed a state plan which Includes the guidelines and procedures for special 
demonstration projects and staff development at the local level. 

Many Innovative local program directors have already applied for these 
funds. Hopefully, their efforts will Incorporate the recent research findings 
from two major national studies — Adult Pract ical Literacy (APL), University . 
oi Texas at Austin and Report on t-hi. Tdentlficatlon, Classification and 
Ranking of Comotttencies Appropriate for A dult Basic Education Teachers, 
Center for Resource Development in Adult Education, University of Missouri- 
Kansas City. 

The APL Study identifies five general knowledge areas (occupational, 
consumer economics, health, community resources Including transportation, 
government and law) in which Americans need to be able to make competent 
responsible decisions which affect their daily lives and the lives of their 
associates . 

Each of the general knowledge areas has three parts — a general goal 
statement, a list of objectives to be accomplished, and a series of tasks 
utilizing skills required to be able to make competent de.cisions and solve 
dally problems. The APL Study has Identified the objectives; however, most 
Of the tasks 'for the objectives still remain to be written and validated. 
The APL test will be available in the late fall of 1975 to help determine the 
% ^adults' levels of functional competency. Dr. Norvell Northcutt, the project 
director, recommends that these tasks will be most effective if they are 
written at the local level where they will most likely reflect the community 
needs. Guidelines will need to be developed at the state level. 

This move *to make the adult education programs more responsive to the 
functional needs of adults will greatly affect the curricula presently being 
followed by local education agencies. Instead of stressing only the mechanics 
Of comnunlcation and computation skills, materials will be selected or -designed 
to help the student to use these skills necessary to function successfully when 
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confronted by a certain problem situation. Each problem situation can be 
developed into a module with several levels and solutions. In other words, 
there often isn't just one right answer in life. Alternative solutions will 
allow for individual differences. This is reality based instruction. 

Since the APL Study has provided a format for currlcular development, 
there will nee^d to be a massive staff development effort to inform the ^dult 
educators. Besides informing, the tasks will need to be developed, involving 
all available resources and personnel. 

This may cause some revolutionary changes in education. Dr. Donald Mocker's 
findings in the Adult Basic Education Teacher Competency report mentioned 
earlier can readily be integrated into teacher education so that more qualified, 
competent adult educators tan be ''certified** as full-time instructors. 

However, a large percentage of instructors in adult education are part- 
time and are certified in the K-12 system* Mocker's report identifies 170 ^ 
competen^cies in rank priority which can help in restructuringr the objectives 
for workshops and credit courses. « 

Dr. Martin W. Essex, Ohio Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 

C!hairman of Community Education Advisory Council, stated in a state-wide Adult 

Basic Education ^^orkshop in Columbus, Ohio that, if any significant change is 

to occur in education in the near future, it will be through adult education. 

Adult education presently isn't being stifled by bureaucratic restraints and 

ir 

innovations can be readily evaluated in terms of how well adults are^able to 
perform — not only in the instructional center but in their real lives and 
that's where it counts. 

\ 

The challenge is to help people help themselves and with the leadership 
now directly in the hands of the Stfate Education Agencies, every agency, 
teacher, educational institution, at^d^other interested sources will be needed 
to assist in many different capacities to^evelop an educational system which 
is dynamic, reflecting the ever changing American society. 
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F1HA.L REPORTS 
REGION V STAfF UEVELOEMENT PROJECT 

IMDIANA • Phase I 
!• Introduction 

At the time that the Indiana Department of Public Instruction entered into 
the consortium of Midwestern states which came to comprise the Region V Staff 
Development Projec4: for Adult Basic Education, a state plan was drafted to 
outline the anticipated 6ut comes of the project in Indiana. The plan was 
dev^ldped after holding a series of meetings with representatives of every 
segment of the educational, community to whom staff training in Adult Basic 
Education might have significant impact or value. Meetings were held with 
program directors, teachers, and paraprofessionals, and with representatives 
of institutions of higher education. 

The state plan stated that "The prime purpose of the state staff develop- 
ment plan is to formulate and implement a system whereby all concerned Adult 
Education personnel will have the opportunity to engage in learning experiences 
that will strengthen and enhance their particular area of endeavor." This 
statement was followed with lists of needed skills and competencies which were 
identified during the planning meetings; these skills and competencies were to 
provide an initial direction for planning relevant learning experiences for 
staff* 

^ Indiana showed a permanent commitment to the concept of staff development 
by hiting a consultant- level sta.te Staff member to coordinate training efforts 
in the state. The staff development coordinator was supported with 304 
(program) funds and assigned to staff development responsibilities on a full- 
time basts. Those responsibilities included working with the Region V Committee 
to assist with regional efforts; establishing and coordinating training efforts 
at the state and local levels; identifying and utilizing available resources; 
evaluating staff development efforts; and establishing the sort^f linkages 
which would lead to a permanent delivery system for staff traiimig. 
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11. Flrat Year Oblcctlvas and Results 

The following were the major state-level objectives for the first year of 
the Region V Project: , 

1. To initiate local staff pattlclpatlon In statewide staff development 
activities, with priority given to establishment of pre-service 
opportunities for new and untrained personnel* \\ 

I, 

2. To Involve local staff in planning staff development activities so 
they might develop skills in in-service planning and so that activities 
would deal with the real needs o£ the target group, 

3» To provide Incentives to institutions of higher educatlon-ri^' that 

they might become involved in offering credit cours§s to adult educa- 
tion stafi. * 

4. To begin jto formulate plans for a permanent delivery system for staff , 
developmejnt in adult education. ; 

During the fijrst year, the state hosted seven major staff development 
activities from l^eglon V funds; these activities attracted 422 participants. 
Three of the activities were subcontracted with Ball State University, and 
participants received four quarter hours of graduate or undergraduate credit 
fot completing a course. Except for the subcontracted activities, planning 
committees comprised of local directors, teachers, and paraprofesslonalsi were 
Instrumental in informulating the objectives and content for the activities. 
Local staff members were frequently called upon to ^ct^ as resource persons 
during activities, ixicluding subcontracted activities* 

In addition to these activities, viint. persons attended a TESOL (Teaching 
English as a Second Language) workshop in Milwaukee, an activity cooperatively 
sponsored with two other states. Local staff ailso attended the Region V 
workshops and several state and Ideal activities which were j:or|ductcd utilising 
304 funds. / 

A workshop for new and untrained personnel was held during ^November 1972, 
and attracted 75 participants. The other first year activities focused on 
basic Introductory concepts and methods in adult education: psychology of 
adult learning, teaching reading, utilization of paraprofesslonals, recruitment 
and individualizing instruction. 
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While no systematic attention was given during the first yeaf to setting 
down definite plans for a permanent delivery system, the year's activities 
did provide an opportunity to experiment with a number of* potential components 
of such a system. We found that local personnel would respond enthusiastically 
to training opportunities, even when these aictivities were held on weekends and 
when into salaries were paid. We found that local personnel added a crucial 
perspective to planning, and were wiriling to participate in planning meetings. 
We developed some expertise in putting together quality iJrograms of in-service 
training. 

\ ... 

III. Second Year Objectives and Results 

The following were the major state-level objectives for the second year 
of the Region V Project; 

1. To continue to sponsor staff development activities, 4^t to begin 
a shift in emphasis to regional and local training efforts* 

2. To develop in local adult education programs the capabilities to 
carry our lo^al in-service training. 

3. To continue working with institutions of higher education. 

4. To continue to work toward a permanent delivery system. 

Despite the fact that there was a three month period in the second year 
In which the staff development coordinator position was vacant, the state 
agenda sponsored seven major statewide workshops using Region V funds. These 
activities attracted 337 participants. Fot the first time two-activity agree- 
ments were written jointly with local school districts in order to sponsor 
activities of a regional nature, and most of the planning and arrangements 
were carried out by the sponsoring districts. A third activity was coordinated 
by the Department of Public Instruction's consultant in its Northern Regii>nal 
Service Center; with the assistance of a planning committee composed of 
teachers who attended the University of Milwaukee's TESOL conference the 
previous year; an English as a Second Language workshop was held in the 
Northetn region for 65 participants. 
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As In the ESL workshopfi, planning committees continued to be utilized 
extensively. Frequently, the committees were composed of persons who had 
been sfent to participate in Region V workshops and^who were then able to help 
share information with others in the state ♦ 

The shift to regional activities was made because of a concern that state- 
wide activities could not possibly reach the majority of local sta££ persons. 
The Needs Assessment conducted by the Region V Project indicated that a 
majority of Indiana respondants preferred to have activities which were easily 
accessible, although a good number also preferred that there be a balance of 
local, regional, and state activities. 

At the beginning of the second year of the Project, local programs were 
encouraged to request program funds to conduct in-service programs locally. 
Fifteen of 39 local programs did request some funds and incorporated plans 
for local inservice into their program proposals. . 

As the state staff became more sophisticated in planning and conducting 
staff development^ activities, a concern for measuring the quality of such 
programs, especially in terms of the "back home'* impact of training on the 
participants, began to emetge* Toward the end of the second year, and con- 
tinuing through the third year, techniques for measuring impact were e^tplored^ 
At the final workshop of the year, designed to help teams of local personnel 
develop their skills in implementing local staff development, pre-post testing 
and writing of "contracts'* for local activities which were to be carried out 
were utilized. Follow-up contact with the participants revealed that 60 pet^- 
cent of the teams had actually followed through on their contracts^ in all 
but one instance, this ,vas the first time that training activities had been 
sponsored in these local districts. ' 

A program evaluation |.nstrument developed by the state staf£ incorporated 
questionnaire and interview items for directors, teachers, and students which 
sought to find out what was happening in the local program as a result of 
staff development activities. 

Again, some 304 funds were utilized at the state level for in-service 
activities. Approximately 90 persons attended the four activities which were 
sponsored in this manner, \ 
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During the second year, two activities were subcontracted with Ball State 
University, an advanced course on teaching reading and a director's workshop 
on program planning. A guide for the organization of individualized learning 
centers was also compiled by Ball State from the products of the previous 
year's workshops. . - V 

The second year then constituted another year of exploration and experi- 
mentation toward the establishment of a permanent delivery system. 

I 

XV. Third Year Objectives and Jtesults 

The followlug were the major atate-level objectives for the third year of 
the Region V Project: 

1. To continue to sponsor staff development activities, placing 
increased emphasis on regionalizing state-sponsored activities. 

2. To continue to develop in local adult education programs the 
capabilities to carry out local in-service training. 

3. To continue to seek and utilize means of following up and 
measuring the Impact of in-service activities. ■ 

4. To coiitinue working with Institutions' of higher education. 

5. To continue to work toward a permanent delivery system. 

During the third project year, the state sponsored 20 staff development 
activities from Region V funds, serving 680 participants. An addltloiml 285 
partlclpaiits were served In 16 state and local activities In which members of 
the state Staff had direct roles, either as consultants, coordinators, plan- 
ning committee members, or observers. Local programs also conducted additional 
in-servlce sessions which were planned and held Independently of state staff 
involvement. Twenty-seven of 40programs incorporated plans for local in- 
"iicrvlce Into their proposals, an Increase of 23 percent, 

i One factor which enabled this dramatic Increase In activity was an expan- 

•lon of the state staff to include a reading consultant and a curriculum 
consultant. The consultant in the Northern region was also given Increased 
responsibility for staff development In the upper third of the state. Tlie 
•taff development coordinator waB able to delegate much of the responsibility 
for designing program content to other staff members. 

ERIC 30 
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Another factor was, that a greater number of local programs were able to 
effectively carry many of the responsibilities for planning and making worlc=^. 
shop arrangements. In seven, of the activities funded through Region V and in *\ 
most of the 304 funded activities, local prdgram directors and teachers were V 
largely responsible for organisation of programs. ' . 

Two of the state-sponsored activities, an orientation for new teaclfers and 
a spring directors workshop on proposal planning and writing, were each 
repeated three times in different parts of the state. This increased accessi- 
bility of the workshops for particpants and allowed for more small^grpup 
activity. 

Eight additional state-sponsored activities were of a regional nature. A 
"Regional Study Group" which had met on an exploratory basis the previous year 
had its'* first official session to facilitate communications across state lines 
between Indiana and Ohio, and involving 13 persons fi»gm eight local programs 
in the two states. Two sequential workshops on instructional materials were 
held in the Northern region. Vincennes University hosted an ESL workshop, ai^^ 
Blue River. Vocational School hosted a curriculum development workshop. 

Two universities subcontracted to offer credit courses which utilized the' 
Adiilt Basic Education instructional television training series developed by 
the Maryland. State Department of Education. Ball State University and the 
University of Evansville jj)ffered the TV courses, which entailed a total of 19 
persons. 

Indiana also participated in a training project conducted under the auspices 
Of A.I.M. World Education, with Consultant assistance frdm Indiana University, 
Eighteen teachers from Gary and East Cliicago participated in this project J *which 
involved four intensive weekend training sessions and extensive on--site follow- 
up consultation in the classroom. Participants prepared visuals from photo- 
graphs of the community and learne^d facilitate student-oriented discussion 
sessions using the pictures. Participants could elect to receive graduate *or 
undergraduate credit from Indiana University, paying their own tuition. 
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Partially as a result of increased communication between the state agency 
and the Indiana University Bureau of Adult Studies,^ I»U. reactivated an intro- 
ductory Adult Basic Educatiou course which was held in Indianapolis. Twelve 
teachers enrolled at their own expense, 

. 1^' 

Intereart in participating in the Maryland TV Project and in the World 
Education Project was generated from dissemination sessionis with the Region V 
Staff Development Committee by staff of the national 3D9 teacher training 
projects which developed those program^. A th^Lrd national project in which 
Indiana participated was the Literacy Volunteers of America Project. Seven 
teacher :j attended the tw'6 LVA training programs hosted by Region V, and 
participants conducted two local in-service sessions and one state workshop 
as a. result. , ^ " . ^ 

Efforts were increased during the year^jto assess the effects of training,. 
The training programs which were organized around a series of sessions per- . 
mitted a design in which participants could bring the products of their efforts 
back to .subsequent sessions. At the second of the Northern region workshops 
on instructional materials, the 30 returning participants brought with them 
an impressive array of teacher-made and teacher-adapted materials. Several 
cte^'tive projects were completed by individuals enrolled in the Maryland T\' 
courses. ^ ~ 

The on-site consultative services which comprised an integral component 
of the World Education Project provided a model sittiation for observing the 
actual classroom impact of the training program. 

Single session workshops are more dif'ficult to evaluate, given tiie limited 
amount of staff time available for follow-up. Pre-post testing was utilised 
in the Literacy Volunteers wo^shop; participants also composed individual 
"plans of action" for trainitig others in their own program. At a fall directors 
workshop on publicity, each participant completed a contract, and a follow-up 
survey resulted in an inundation of the state office v^ith newspaper articles, 
posters, leaflets, and descriptions of strategies which had been used. • 
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- While many training programs are Still being evaluated by post-session 

^.^Inqulries about the feelings of participants, the "spot cheek" efforts to 
rtore cara^fully^assess the impact^of pj:ograms has given us enough infornuLion 
/to concludiQ^^t our efforts have been worthwhile and effective. Thq con- 
straints imposed by limitations on time and money make it likely that we will 
never be in a position to evaluate every activity intensively. However, we 
will go on seeking ways' ^to^ improve our assessment procedures* 

What ot the objective of creating a permanent delivery system for straff 
development in Indiana? This will be discussed in the following section. 



V. Implication?- for the Future 

Participation in the Region V Staff Development Project has certainly 
resulted in a great deal of attention and activity being focused on the whole 



atea of staff training in adult education. Before the project was ini 
efforts in this area were minimal> and an outside evaluation of the Aditlt 
Basic feducatldn program which was completed concurrently with the begi 
of the project decried the quality of what had occurred. 



irf^ed, 
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A problem which became evident from the start of the project was that 
training efforts coordinated wholly from tli^ state agency level could ndver 
effectively reach all of those persons who have need of trainings Th^ train- 
ing of local program personnel to implement in-service at tij^ program level 
has been highjjfy successful in some cases, but has only resulted in continuous i 
quality, and independently organized training in Instances where full-time 
staff members arc employed. Most local programs must still rely on part-time 
administrators and teachers to bear the entire load of instructional and 
ancillary services. * # ^ 

Utilizing the state's share of 309 teacher training funds, Indiana is now 
attempting to implement a system whereby the state is subdivided into several 
tegions, each of which wJ:tishave the services of a teacher trainer, mie s*tate 
staff development coordinatot^an concentrate on keeping abreast of d^Wlo^* 
mcnts and innovations in the field, procuring and/or developing- training 

39 . * 
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programs j and delivering these programs to the field by directing the efforts 
of the regional trainers. While it will take time to establish and refine 
such a system^ it should ultimately constitute a permanent mechanism for/ 
developing* and improving staff competencies in the* field of adult education. 

•■ t ., „ , _ • 

OHIO - Phase I ' ( . 

State Staff Development Plans and Accomplishments 

- The overall goal of staff development in Phase I was to develop within 
each of the eight major cities a strong base for ongoing preservice and in- 
service training programs since over 400 Adult Basic Education staff personnel 
are located in major cities. > 

In order to accomplish this, plans were developed by a staff development 
committee pomposed of representatives from each of the eight major cities of 
Cleveland, Dayton, Columbus, Akron, Toledo,* Youngs town. Canton, and Cincinnati 
*The following objectives have been completed: 

1. ' Identified key personnel in each major city for planning and con- 

ducting effective ongoing inservice training. 

2. Identified resources to assist the major city key personnel .in 
conducting training programs. 

' k, ' ■ 

3. Provided preservice and inservil^e training^jtp all new Adult Basic 
^ Education teachers aild paraprofessionals in major cities. 

• 

4. Opened lines of communication among the major city personnel and 
the state department in order^ to make maximum use of the abilities 
and experiences of each]; - ' 

^ 5. Surveyed Adult Basic Education staff, establishing a priority of 
needs within the instructional progriim. 

These state staff development objectives have been accomplished through a 
series of planning sessions and six in-state regional workshops, involving 
591 directors, teachers, paraprofessionals, and university personnel. 

Key personnel were also able to par ticipate"" in three Regional Workshops, 
enhancing their leadership capabilities 
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A Region V Needs Assessment Instrument has been completed by approximately 
550 Adult Basic Education local staff personnel, results of which vill be 

available in October, 1973. , ^ 

• ' \- ' . 

State 304 funds were used for six state and area inservice training for 
353 Adult Basic Education staff personnel who were not involved iu the major 
city staff development programs^ These covered TESOL, Learning Centers, 
Program Directors, Hew Teachers Orientation, Rurual Adult Basic Education 
Programs, and ESL-Adult Basic Educa|:ion Inservice, 

Phase II - 309>C Staff Develop 

A, Significant Change's and LonR Range Developments 

Whereas Phase I activities Vere focused on major cities. Phase II , used 
the major cities to plan and conduct activities Serving suburban and 
rural programs. The majority of participants were a part of 309 activ- 
ities for the first time. Special needs were met in a workshop for 
Appalachian Adult Basic Education programs, 

B, Increased Coimnitments and Cooperation by Higher Education 

Phase II activities included funding a two week credit workshop at The 
Ohio State University, A total of 52 Adult Basic Education personnel 
participated. 

Two planning sessions were held with the Dean of Xavier University to 
plan a credit workshop which will be ,held in FY75 under carryover. 

Dr, Brent Pry of Ohio University served as a consultant in two adminis- 
trative seminars, and is interested in developing the capabilities of 
that institution in serving Adult Basic Education needs of practitioners 
in southern Ohio. 

Dean Newton Rochte of Toledo University attended 309 activities as an 
observer with an interest in developing adult educa.tion courses and 
capabilities at his institution. 

As a result of a written survey, 30 institutions of higher education in 
Ohio have requested their placement on the mailing list for the Region V 
Staff Development Bulletin, 

C, Institution Offering Courses in Adult Education 

The Ohio State University remains the only institution of fering^M^Ed. 
and Ph,D« degrees in Adult Education. \/ 

Xavier University will develop a credit workshop in Adult Basic Education 
as a part of Phase III 309 activities. ' , 



Toledo University hopes to offer three eourses in adult education during 

i2 



the 1974-75 acaderoic^year 
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D» Ne^ds Assessment in Planning Ptocesses 

During June and July 1974, all Adult Basic Education directors in Ohio 
were invited to attend administrative seminars conducted by the Ohio 
Department of Education. , 

As a part of activities at these seminars a rank order of staff develop- 
ment priorities determined by Ohio participants in the Needs Assessment 
was distributed. Blank spaces, were provided for participant? to add 
areas not listed. 

Directors were asked to designate in rank order with 1 as t*op priority, 
their staff development needs for Fiscal 1975. 

E. Unanticipated "Blockades 

No problem occurred in this area. 

P* State Objectives Accomplished 

The development of local, state, and university resources toward expand- 
ing inservice capabilities was continued* 

The improvement of pro^/pssional capabilities of directors, teachers, and 
paraprofessionals was enhanced through the number of 309 activities and 
wider base of participants beyond' the major cities. 

Entire staff needs were met in Phase II as the *'team concept'* of par- 
ticipants, including paraprofessional as well as professional staff 
participation was solicited in 309 activities. At one workshop Adult 
Basic Education students participated on an equal basis. 

G. Permanent Delivery Systems 

The Ohio State University is adding a faculty member in the 1974-75 school 
year, thus enlarging their capability to serve Adult Basic Education 
projects. 

Xavier University will, as a result of planned 309-C activities, become 
the second institution ^n Ohio to offer credit graduate courses in Adult 
Basic Education. 



Toledo University plans to inaugurate education offerings in the 1974-75 
school year. 



H.-^ Adult Basic Education Staff Inservice Under 304 Funds 



September 74 

September 74 

October 74 

June 74 



Program Directors - Columbus, Hospitality Inn - 111 directors 
N.W. Ohio Directors - Holiday Inn, Bowling Green - 20 directors 
New ABE Teachers ^ Columbus Hospitality Inn - 89 teachers 
S.W. Ohio Directors - Hues ton Woods - 35 directors 
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309 Staff Development - Third Year Pinal Repot t 

Staff development funds were used in Ohio in Phase 1 to focbs on Adult 
Basic Education in Major Cities. The concept was broadened in Phase II to 
include suburban and rural programs. Phase III brought a further diversifica- 
tion on two levels* Intranstate activities included additional numbers of^ 
Adult Basic Education staff participants as well as school districts partici- 
pating for the first time. Inter-state activities were initiated with 
cooperative Ohio-Indiana and Ohio -Kentucky-West Virginia staff development 
programs . 

Phase III highlights and noteworthy accomplishments include the following 
activities: 

Two activities were planned for staff in the Northwest Ohio, North- 
east Indiana, and Southern Michigan area. T^hile Michigan staff 
were unable to attend, evaluations from Ohio and Indiana indicated 
an interest in further cOTmunication of common problems and 
accomplishments. 

Adult Basic Education staff from Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia 
met to consider commonalities in working with Appalachian adults. 
A possible national "first'* was achieved when staff development funds 
from three regions Region V, Region IV, and III were coordinated 
in a single planned activity. 

A staff development activity developed by the Kentucky Department of 
Education, dealing with Individualized Instruction, wa6 offered to 
Ohio Adult Basic Education personnel. 

A staff development activity developed by Literacy Volunteers o£ 
America was offered in two separate geogra|)hical locations for Ohio 
Adult Basic Education personnel. j 

A staff development activity developed in Michigan, Cognitive 
Mapping, was offered to Ohio Adult Basic Education personnel. 

Two institutions of higher educa:tion were funded for staff develop- 
ment activities. Tlte Ohio State University incorporated the extern 
procedure in bringing administrators to campus over an extended time 
period as admiruc^trative skills were developed. X^vier University 
offered a cred^ workshop in instructional objectives. 
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Toledo Univetsity hossted a regional conference on use of the 
Maryland TV tapes. As a result of this conference, Toledo par^ 
ticipated in a national evaluation of the TV .tapes by incorporating 
them into a graduate level credit course, ^p cost was involved 
from 309 or Ohio Adult Basic Education funds. 

A regional >^orkshop on Adult Learning Disabilities was replicated 
in Ohio, enabling some *80 Ohio Adult Basic Education staff to 
develop in-depth understanding of a relatively new area of concern. 



309 and 304 Participants 

Teachers 575 

Administrators 298 
Paraprofessionals ^ 95 

Learning Lab 76 

ESL 46 

Counselors 4 

vista ^ 2 

Total 1,096 \ 

Conclusloils and Recommendations 

The three years of the staff development project involved 1835 Ohio Adult 
Basic Education staff in in-service training activities. A full year major 
thrust was directed to-major cities , which, at that time, enrolled well over 
half of the state's enrollment. 

In addition to increasing working relations with The Ohio State University, 
capabilities of institutions of higher education were increased as staff de- 
velopment activities included Xavier University, Toledo University, Ohio 
University, and Miami University. 

The needs assessment instrument was valuable in directing efforts in 
staff development to critical areas, and providing a rational basis for 
development of local in-service along similar lines. 

Attention was drawn to Adult Basic Educatiofi, enhancing its image and 
creating a greater public awareness of the need of adults who are undereducated. 
The profession of adult education as an indirect beneficiary of this dimension 
of the program. 
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Phase III was particularly instrumental in establishing working relation- 
ships across state lines , within the region and bet^ween regions where i)eighbor 
ing states share common problems. 

Future Plans 

Ohio will continue to be represented in regional planned staff develop- 
ment activities, such as the Hetric Math and APL workshops planned for fiscal 
1976. Plans are being formulated to cooperate with Kentucky and West Virginia 
in planning joint in-service relating to Appalachian adults. Pennsylvania 
may be included. 

Institutions of higher education have been invited to submit' proposals 
for demonstration projects. The Ohio State University continues to offer the 
only graduate programs in adult education in Ohio, and in this role will con- 
tinue to assist in developing professional skills in adult education. In 
fiscal 1976, Dr. Burton Kreit low will be a visiting professor at The Ohio 
State University. Plans are being made to involve Dr. Kreit low in Adult Basic 
Education staff development* A summer workshop in Adult Basic Education is 
' being conducted at The Ohio State University. 

WISCONSIN - Phase I 

the staff development plan was developed through a planning committee 
composed of one representative from each of the 17 districts,, Dr. Burton 
Kreitlow, a professor of adult education— University of Wisconsin, and Ms. 
Charlotte Martin, Coordinator of Adult Basic Education, 

The primary goal was to Involve the 17 district coordinators for Adult 
Basic Education, who have the full responsibility for planning and executing 
district preservice, inservice training and program development. 

The secondary goal was to initiate a process of replication, relying 
primarily upon the leadership of the participants from the Region V Workshops, 
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The following objectives were achieved: 

1. Forty-eight participants in Team Development Workshop focused 
on (1) Aomraunication skill, (2) adult learning characteristics, 

M (3) kuman relations in program development, and (4) evaluation 
f procedures, involving paraprofessionals and professionals work- 
^ ing together as a teat^ , 

2. * University of Wisconsin--Stout conducted a five day Management- 

by-Objectives Workshop for 15 representatives of 14 districts. 
^ This included interpersonal relations in interviewing and cros 

cultural awareness understandings inherent to effective manag 

3. A 3/4 time state staff development consultant was hiir^d throuj 
a subcontract with School Management Institute, using 309-C 

4. Nineteen attended an Individualized Instruction Workshop in 

Milwaukee. 

• I. ,i 

5. Establishment of a university committee of professors of adult 
education to serve as an ad hoc committee to examine ways to 
reinforce the efforts already taken to provide university level 
Adult Basic Education courses. 

6. Twenty-five district directors and Adult Basic Education teachers 
attended a state sponsoted Materials Selection and Competency 
Based Education Workshop, 

7. A major effort was taken' to send 24 individuals to Adult Basic 
Education staff development activities held within Region V and 
nationally. These individuals assisted the state department in 
planning activities. 

8. Thirteen participated in a joint interstate TESOL Institute at the 
University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee which included linguistics, 
micro- teachixig, and cultural awareness. 

♦ 

Phase I has proven highly successful in establishing a well-trained district 
leadership and wide spread university involvement. The cooperation from all 
levels reflects the high level of professionalism in Adult Basic Education in 
Wisconsin. 



Phase II 



Phase II has brought three significant changes which carry Implications 
for long range Improvement of Adult Basic Education programs. in Wisconsin. 

Firtt, workshops on curriculum development have been followed by production 
of materials, course outlines and objectives in four districts. The work 
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protluced in each district has been exchanged with other districts and made 
available to the staff of the AdyJfK Performance j Level Project at the University 
of Texas. * ! 

■1 

Second, more staff development activities are being planned and implemented 
at the local level. The state consultant for staff development is being used 
to assist in the planning. 

third, course offerings through the University system have been extended. 
The extension division has brought credit courses to local district staff 
through financial support of the staff development project and independently. 
In one instance, staff development funds were used to pay expenses and tuition 
fees were waived. 

The University systems have established courses directly related to Adult 
Basic Education which are on^going on the Madison and Milwaukee campuses. 

The Department of Curriculum and Instruction will offer an "on- campus/ of f*? 
campus" three-credit course in teaching reading to adults to Adult Basic 

Education staff *in southeastQtn Wisconsin during the fall term. 

li 

■ ' I . -'^ 

The Extension Division .is actively seeking ways to bring credit courses to 
the local community through,^ the Educational Telephone Network and classrooms. 

No new institutions are offering course work in adult education in 
Wisconsin. \ 

The results of the Needs Assessment Instrument were used to plan staff 
development workshops in Wisconsin in terms of content, location, length and 
duration. It was also a prime factor in our increased efforts to obtain 
credit for workshops of more than two days. The Wisconsin and Region V 
results were printed In tables and sent to the districts with the computer 
print-out of the local results. 

No serious blockages were encountered. Efforts were made to. increase use 
of the project for planning and implementihg local in-service. As the year 
progressed, more districts were using its resources and, hopefully, next year 
the major thrust will be at the local Xcvell 
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Staff Development Objecttves Which Were Accomplished 

1^ A committee has completed a pre-service, in-service package for 
use in all districts. 

2. Th^ four-session reading workshop was held. Twelve teachers 
participated and received credit. All course expenses were 
borne by the University of Wisconsin Extension system. 

3. Two Career Education workshops were held in November. These 
were well received and interest is continuing. 

4. Tlie week-end reading seminar sponsored in cooperation with the 
I ^ University of Wisconsin—Madison was very successful. Two 

i members of the state staff are enrolled, two Adult Basic Educa-* 
tion coordinators and six Adult Basic Education teachers. *^he^ 
staff development consultant has attended all meetings. The 
content is being repeated in a regular summer session offering. 

t 

5. A wi^r^shop for learning disabilities was held in southeastern 
Wisconsin. 

6. ^Work has continued with University staff. Two reading workshops 

for credit have been held* A three-credit ETN course in Princi- 
ples in Adult Basic Education was offered. Wisconsin sites are*. 
Janesville, New Richmond, Racine, Juneau, Rice Lake; and Tuskegie, 
Alabama. University personnel have been over resource people and 
consultants in all case^ except one. Courses with emphasis on 
Adult Basic Education have been offered each semester at the 
University of Wis cons in- -Milwaukee. 

7. A workshop for Adult Basic Education teachers working at Fox Lake 
Correctional Center was cotiducted January 23, 1974. 

8. Dr. Norvell Northcutt presented the findings of the Texas Adult 
Performance Level Project to a group of Wisconsin teachers and 
coordiriators. As a result a great deal of time has been spent 
tn developing curriculum, ^ 

9. A one-day workshop was held November 10 at Fox Valley Technical 
Institute with' about 100 participants from all areas of the 
state. Only one Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education 
distric^,>ms not represented. 

10. Wisconsin has been represented at all meetings of the Region V 
Staff Development Committee and at all Regional Workshops. 

11. The permanent delivery system' in Wisconsin will function through 
communication linkages which are being established between local 
district coordinators, the Wisconsin Vocational, Technical, and 
Adult Education state staff and University personnel. 



Plmse TIT - Wisconsin 

Objective I : To implement a permanent delivery system for Adult Basic 

Education Staff Development programs by the end of Hiase III. 
(June 30, 1975) 

Implementation of ^Objective 1 : The Wisconsin Board staff has 
developed and had approved a second full-time position for Adult 
Basic Education. This is the first step in continuing to develop 
a permanent delivery system for staff development in Adult Basic 
Education* 

Objective 2 ; To have participants of regional workshops involved in the 
development of a fiermanent delivery system for Adult Basic 
Education Staff Development programs. 

Implementation of Objective 2 ; The leadership was not provided 
in Phase III to have participants in regional workshops involved 
in developing a permanent delivery system. However, with a full- 
time staff member, a major effort will be given to Involving 
participants , who have attended regional workshops to assist in 
a continuing effort to implement a permanent delivery system. 

Objective 3 t To strengthen and expand local in-service programs for Adult 
Basic Education personnel. 

Implementation of Objective 3 : Tlie district Adult Basic Educa- 
tion Supervisors developed In-Service programs for 263 staff 
' members. The In-Service programs on the district level need 

further expansion and strengthening and this objective will be 
continued in Phase IV* / 

Objective 4 : To involve members of the University system in the planning and 
participation phases of a permanent delivery system forS^dult 
Basic Education Staff Development programs. 

Implementation of Objective 4 ; The University of Wisconsin — 
Madison will continue to provide professional leadership to the 
Adult Basic Education program. This effort will be from staff 
in the Department of Continuing and Vocational Education. 

The primary areas of leadership will be seminars, credit courses 
and Adult Education degrees with a possible emphasis in Adult 
Basic Education. The University of Hlscon8ln--Mllwaukee staff 
has not aggressively .provided leadership to develop a permanent 
delivery system for Adult Basic Education* The University of 
Wl»con8ln--Madi8on staff provided leadership by assisting the 
state agency staff to develop an evaluation model for evaluating 
district Adult Basic Education programs. 

Also, for the first time staff from the Department of Studies in 
Behavioral Disabilities from the University of Wisconsin^-Madison 
were Involved in developing a workshop for Adult Basic Education 
itaff« 
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Obiectlve 5 ; to provide local Adult Basic Education in-service ^ograms with 
an evaluation model. 

Irnplfementatlon of Obiecttve 5 ; This objective was not completed. 
\ - ' ■ . ■ 

' Objective 6 ; To recommend Adult Basic Education teacher certification require- 
ments based on a teachers U consensus as reflected in a Needs 
Assessment Survey. \ 

Implementation of Obiectlitfe 6 ; This objective was not pursued 
this year. 

THE FOLia^IKG OBJECTIVES. WERE FORMULATED AFTER JULY 15. 1974 » 

Obieetive lA : To traiii a small cadre' of Adult Basic Education personnel in 
the needs of the learning disabled adult. 

Implementation of Objective lA ; Three two-day workshops .were \ 
held at various locations in the state. University af Wisconsin- 
Madison staff, Department of Studies in Behavioral Disabilities, 
provided instruction for 61 participants. Information presented 
at these workshops has prove useful to Adult Basic Education 
instructors. \ 

Objective 2A ; To implement three state-wide workshops on Adult Basic Education 
materials. 

Tmpleroeiitatlnn nf Ob iective 2A ; Three one-day Workshops were hej.'d 
at various locations in the state. Ninety-eight participants 
received professional instruction in curriculum design and 
materials use from John Hatfield. 

Other Activities ; Participation of 30 Adult Basic Education personnel in 
"■ Regional Workshops 

Participation of 31 Adult Basic Education personnel m 
I six workshops, seminars, etc., not sponsored by the 
regional project. 
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October 18, 1974 



ABE LEVEL I EXEMPLARY TEACHER PROJECi: 
State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
University of Wisconsin (Madison) 



OBSERVATION SHEETS 



Date 



Observer 



Lab or Classroom^ 
Location 



To what degree are the behaviors tisted on the next parccs dy »6,nstratcd by the 
teacher vou arc observing ? i^^ ' 



The above question, is the focus of the observations to be made. The 
observer is to look for positive teacher behaviors* 

The scale used for recording has a range of from plus 1 (4^1) to plus 
six (46 )• If no opportunity for such an observation was possible place a 
checkmark (vO in the zero column. A comment column is at the end o£ each item. 
This can be used for your own notes or to describe the behavior observed which 
may be judged negative rather than positive and there is no place for this on 
the scale* 

The scale used is as follows and requires a check mark (✓) in the 
appropriate box on each scale. 

0 « No chance to obget^ve this. 

41 through 46 « shows Ithe degree that the behavior is 

demonstrated by the teachev obser\||ili. 

Sample of a completed observation: 



The teacher operates within a 
flexible framework 



+1 42 +3 




+6 



Conanents 



ERIC 



NOTE! in order to further refine thi^s instrument, please report any use/ values 
or problems encountered in applying this instrument tp: 
Professor Burton W. Krcitlow 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
276 Teacher Education Building 
225 North Mills 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 . 
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TO WHAT DECREE IS TillS BEHAVIOR DEMONSTRATED BY THE TEACHER? 



Item 



Comments 



1. The teacher and student 
toitether set long range 
goals. 

2. The teacher and student 
toi^ethcr assess student 
progress. 

3. Tlie teacher Individualizes 
instruction* 



4. The teacher promotes 

suggestions from students. 



5. Tlte teacher encoura^^.es. 
free exchange of ideas 
vith and among students. 

6. The teacher personalises 
learning by bringing in 
student experiences. 

7. The teacher is involved in 
planning for students' 
learning outside of class. 

8* The teacher id creative 
and imaginative yhtn vork* 
ing with students. 

9, The teacher responds to 
the attentiveness or 
inattcntlvcncsa o£ 
students in a^ group. 

10* By using a variety of tech- 
niques the teacher demon- 
strates command of instruc- 
tional tkilU. 



n 4-1 4-2 4-3 44 +5 


46 
















0 


+1 42 43 


44 4,5 46 






/ 










0 4-1 +2 43 44 45 46 
















0 


4.1 4.2 +3 44 45 














* 




0 


4.1 42 43 44 


45 


















0 


4^1 42 43 44 45 46 
















0 


41 42 43 


44' 45^«^ 46 ^ 
















0 


4l 42 43 


4A 45 46 
















0 


+1 42 4-3 


44 45 


46 
















0 


41 +2 43_ 


44 45 46 
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11. Tlhc teacher uses academic 
skill building materials 
alt appropriate levels. 



12. Non-acadetnic coping skills 
are included in instruction* 



0 


+1 


+2 


+3 


44 


+5 


46 
















0 


+1 


+2 


+3 


+4 


+5 


+6 

















0 +1 +2 +3 44 - -1-5 ^ 



13, ThjB teadier includes read- 
ying and vocabulary ins t ruc- 
tion ^in non-academic areas 
of the curriculum. 

14/ Teacher made materials are 
innovative, experimental 
and adaptive. 

15. Some instruction is* broken 
into short term tasks wljen 
assure daily success. 

16. The teacher provides po^- 
tive re^inforcement » 



0 H-l -1-2 -1-3 44 -t-5 4^ 



0 +1 -1-2 -1-3 44 -1-5 4^ 



0 H-l -h2 -i-S 44 -1-5 -1-6 



0 H-l 4-2 4-3 44 4>5 +6 



17. The teacher uses a variety 
of methods to determine 
student instructional 
levels . 

18. The teacher involves stu- 
dents in small group and 

'large group discussions. 

19. The teacher provides stu- 
^dent with independence in 

choice of activities. 

. ■•^ 

20. The teacher diagnoses the 
needs of adult studentst|l?y 
using a variety of methaas. 

21. The teacher is involved in 
individual^counseling with 
students. 

22 » The teacher uses specific 
references to local agen- 
cies and institutions. 



0 +1 4-2 +3 44 4-5 +6 



0 +1 +2 4-3 44 4-5 +6 



0 4-1 4-2 - 4-3 44 +5 4-6- 



0 ^4-1 4-2 " 4-3 44 4-5 +6 



0 4-1 4-2 4-3 44 4-5 4-6 
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0 . +1 4-2 +3 -^4" +5 +6 



23. Tlie teacher reflects an 
awaijeness c?f student 
interests ^xxd activities, 
in the community. 

A 

, 24. The teacher accepts the 
students ' language . 



25. Students' cultural dif- 
ferences, are recognized 
and used to advantage. 



26. The teacher shows a posi- 
tive attitude toward 
students. 

« 

27. Students are comfortable 
when conversing with the 
teacher . 

28. Th^ teacher maintains 
close physical proximity 
to students'. 

29. The teacher is ^ 
enthusisastic. 



30. The teacher demonstrates 
self control. 



31. The teacher ^accepts andAor 
uses humor affectively. 

- 

32. The teacher's and stu- 
dent's files show evidence 
of activities and achieve- 
ment. 
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+1 
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+6 
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ILLINOIS - Phase I 

The staff development plan was developed .within the overall state 
policies for educational improvement, incorporating ^ pTogram which includes 
^11 staff connected with adult education and supportive services. 

* . i ' 

♦ * 

The staff development plan embodied identification of training needs, 
methods of education and training offered to adults, use of educational 
resources utilizing institutions of higher education, and establishment of 
educational policies. 

The goals of (1) continuing needs assessment, (2) coordination and 
dissemination, and (3) professional growth of personnel have been achieved 
through the following accomplislaments : 

1. A series of four leadership planning and in-service meetings 
involving 101 directors, university and college representatives 
and state officials, 

2. A series of six state-regional pre-service/in-service workshops 
involving 988 Adult Basic Education staff personnel and 

, supportive staff personnel. ^ 

3. Establishment of a Paraprofessional Planning Committee. 

4. Adult Basic Education Counselor Workshop for 151 local counselors, 
involving"" state university^ resources with national and regional* 
consultants. 

5. - Dissemination of GED research findings throughout the sta£e 

Adult Basic Education programs. 

6. Statewide Adult Basic Education directors workshop, involving 
72 individuals for leadership training and program development. 

7. Fifteen participants in a joint TESOL Institute at the University 
of Wisconsin — Milwaukee. 

8. Established guidelines for paraprofessional training program, 
including philosophy, goals and objectives, curriculum, motivation 
factors, performance based recognition, and evaluation procedures. 

9. A full-time staff development coordinator was hired ftom 304 funds. 

The extensive accomplishments have touched 1,353 staff personnel during 
Phase I. Developments within the universities are significant, establishing 
Master Degrees at Northern Illinois University and Southern Illinois University, 
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using 304 funds. A strong local base for in-servi^;e training has proven 
successful, involving most of the Adult Basic Education personnel in the 
state. 



Pltase II - Fiscal Year 1973-1974 



The following was taken from the narrative of the Illinois State Plan 
for Staff Development 1973-1974: 

"Education in the 197b '5 will require more than constitu- 
tional directives: we need a reordering of our priorities to 
achieve not only an equalization of educational opportunity, 
but also a new level of educational quality. The task that 
confronts us all is to forge a new and fatreaching strategy, a 
strategy of excellence. It must be a strategy which will have 
as its goal nothing less than making Illinois education the 
lighthouse for the nation, where ^11 will look to find direction, 
where all can see what can be done." 

J' 

It is believed that only by the direct involvement of staff in the 
definition of in-service needs, in the development of in-service activities 
and In the cooperative planning for local education agency involvement in 
the implementation of the "Action Goals" that, relate to adult education pro 
grams, will meaningful participation occur. This being the same principle 
that Dr. Bakalis utilized in the development of the "Action Goals". 

This philosophy has been the watchword in Illinois. Illinois believes 
in the interaction between a multitude of agencies in developing in-service 
activities. 

In terras of objectives, the following workshops were held* 

1.^ Reading Workshop for Level I teachers. 
2* Three separate E.S.L. workshops. 

3. One geiieral adult education workshop in the northern part 
of the state. 

4, One general adult education workshop in the southern part 
of the state, 

5« Administrators Workshop. 

6. Three separate workshops were held at Northern Illinois 
University helping to strengthen our cooperative efforts. 

7. Pre-service Workshop for new teachers in the field. 

8. Two separate testing procedure workshops. 
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All of l:he above workshops were planned and executed by utili2ting a ^ 
number of esources. We involved local educationalj state educational, 
higher educational, community educational and other agency personnel were 
involved to make sure the nee<ls of* the adult education teachers anS adminis- 
trators were being met# ^ 

-Phase III - Staff Development 

For the past three years Illinois, along ^ith the other five states in 
Unitdd States Office of Education Region V, has^^een participating in a 
ptoject entitled "A Regional Approach for Improvement of Adult Basic EduAtion 
Staff Development in Health, Education, and Welfare>aegion V." 

Through this project the State of Illinois has been able to offer to 
its adult education personnel at all levels of involvement meaningful staff 
development activities that have increased their ability to work with Adult 
Basic Education students. 

The State of Illinois is committed to the concept that staff development 
is an integral part of an adult education program and this commitment will be 
actualized through funds made available to Local Education Agencies for 
, l,ocal in-service training. ♦ 

The Adult and Continuing Education Section of the Illinois Office of 
Education will continue to be involved in the area of staff development by 
sponsoring workshops and encouraging and coordinating the efforts of our 
profess^ional associations, universities and other related state agencies to ^ 
offer high quality staff development activities. 

Through this regionalized effort in staff development Illinois along 
with the other states in Region V has expanded their knowledge by the sharing 
of information with the other states. This ability will for the most part 
be lost with the ending of the Region V Staff Development Grant. 

The Federal Register Tuesday, January 21, 1975 Proposed State Program 
Regulations, Appendix B, point 4, adult education staff development states 
in part, •It is recommended that each state continue the implementation of 
Iti plan, and carefully assesses the desirability of supporting the continua- 
tion of a regional approach to staff development." 

E^- , CO . 



For all of the reasons stated previously, Illinois also feels it would 
be desirable to have*a regionalized plan for staff development. The problem 
Is there* is not a means for carrying out this concept due to state regulations 
and because of the catalyst, the ^Federal Government's lack of support in terms 
'of dirciction and money. 



Priorities for Projects Condu<:ted Under Section 309 of the 
Federal Adult Education Act, P>L. 91-230, as Amended 

Adult Education Coordination : Project proposals in the area of 
coordination are encouraged to review the Final Report of the 
Task Force on Adult and Continuing Educatioxi, "Today and Tomorrow 
in Illinois Adult Education'* (1974). Of| particular emphasis is 
the implenpentation of some of the recommendations, particularly 
those found in? Chapters II and III of that report. Such proposals 
are encouraged to develop and implement a system, based on those 
recommendations > which can be evaluated in terms of program 
coordin^'tion, improvement, efficiency and cost^ef fectiveness. 

Adult* ^Performance Level ; The Adult Performance Level (APL) test 
arid tives will be completed and available for implementation 

during fiscal year 1976. Project proposals to conduct literacy 
assessments and develop Instructional programs designed to meet 
APL objectives and other identified needs are encouraged to design 
systems to avoid duplication of work already completed. Proposals 
may also be developed to focus on the translation of APL objectives 
into curriculum' and teacher competencies which wduld improve 
instructional programs funded to carry out the purposes of the Act. 

Bilingual/EnglisU as a Second Lan^ua^s^e : Special project proposals 
which focus on the needs of those with limited English speaking 
ability and the competencies to* function in an English-speaking 
society are encouraged to emphasize materials, techniques and the 
delivery systems to improve the quality of instruction. In Illinois, 
both urban and rural populations should be given emphasis to reflect 
the needs of the limited English speaking population of the state. 

Curriculum Development ! Special project proposals in curriculum 
development are encouraged to emphasize the articulation of 
curriculum models, between levels and between classes on the same 
levels, pf specific concern are literacy, computation skills, 
career awareness, prevocational instruction, and the relationship 
of individualization to curriculum continuity. 

'i 

Plssemlnatloa ! 'Proposals in the area of dissemination are encouraged 
to develop and implement mechanisms whereby all adult education 
programs in Illinois may have the advantage of information about 
significant national trends in the field, special projects, tejsearch 
and teacher training programs carried out under Section 306 (A) (4) 
and 309 of the Act natioiully and/or state-wide, and those aspects 
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of instructional programs which show unusual promise of contributing 
to the overall improvement of programs funded to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Act, It is anticipated that this priority will be met 
through the request for proposal (RFP) process. 

Evaluation : Proposals in the area of evaluation are encouraged to 
emphasize thfe development of model systems for the internal and 
external evaluation of Adult Basic Education programs. Assistance 
to local staff in the development of internal evaluation de^j^igns 
and ill planning for independent, third party evaluations may also 
be included. A representative group of instructional programs should 
be included in the implementation of the external evaluation system 
during .fiscal year 1976, Evaluation should be viewed as a compre- 
hensive effort including^ but not limited to, administration, the 
instructional program and supportive services. It is anticipated 
that this priority will be toet through the request for proposal 
(RPP) process. 

Family Education : Proposals in the area of family education are 
encouraged to review the comments of the National Advisory Council 
on Adult Education concernixig the parental/child relationship and 
the best methods to enhance that relationship through adult, educa- 
tion programs. Examples of such programs, nationally and in 
Illinois, may be examined with a view to designing methods and 
strategies whereby the toutual reinforcement of parent and child 
will improve the educational and social circumstances of the total 
family unit. 

Regional Resource Centers : The needs of adult students and personnel 
engaged, or preparing to engage, as adult education personnel may be 
served well by this approach in Illinois. The adult learner, tech- 
niques for effective teaching, and such critical curriculum concerns 
as basic literacy, computation skills, career education and curriculum 
articulation through the secondary level would be examples of some 
of the major thrusts such centers could provide. It is anticipated 
that this priority will be met through the request for proposal (RFP) 
process. 

Staff Development : Proposals in the area of staff development are 
encouraged to emphasize needs of the adult learner and innovative 
strategies, techniques and methods whicli will contribute to more 
effective and efficient instructional programs to carry out the 
purposes of the Act. As specified in Section 3.3.5 of the Illinois 
Annual Program Plan for Adult Education Programs under the Adult 
Education Act, the State Agency may provide for teacher training 
projects for those persons engaged, or preparing to engage, as 
personnel in adult education programs under Section 304 of the Act. 
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Sup0orttva ^tvviaas : Special project proposals in the supportive 
services are encouraged to emphasise auch arenas as publicity and 
' recruitment techniques and student retention, motivation and 
counseling as they relate to the ongoing problems of serving a 
diverse adult population. Such proposals should be directed to 
designing strategies for a more effective and efficient program 
and/or programs of supi^ortive services to improve the quality of. 
instructional programs funded to carry out the purposes of the 
Act, 

\ 

The Undereducated. Handioapped Adult : Proposals which focus on the 
undereuucdted, handicapped adult are encouraged to address the needs 
of the physically, mentally and emotionally handicapped and devise 
instructional methods and techniques that can be demonstrated as 
effective. Such proposals are also encouraged to take into account 
social and economic benefits, as well as the educational advancement, 
which may accrue as a result of improved instructional programs for 
handicapped adults. t 

NORTHERTJ ILLIHOIS UNIVERSITY ^ 
Fiscal Year 1975 

- - - t 

Phllos.opliv of the Program « 

Tt^ major direction of the program is spe.ci£ically in|lieated under the 
objective^ section. The general 'plan -is to reallocate resources from existin|^ 
.programs which are losing |pi>liment into the adult -continuing education area ^Mp 
which is a growing, developing program. This strategy is in keeping with a 
major university mission of placing emphasis on lifelong ^learning and involving 
adults who have typically beerf e:icluded from higher education. 

Attitude of gtroups responsible for j?.rowth .af the adult-continuin^i: education 
progi'-am ; . \ 

1. Goyerntm> Board (Board of Regents) . The attitude of the Board of 
Regents has-been supportive although there has been hesitation on 
the Doctor of Education degree until more faculty with specific 

- degrees in adult education are available to facilitate the program* 
This attitude may delay approval of the Doctor ol Education for 
one year, but should help insure a high quality p^rogram^ 

2. Administration . The administration, from the department cha^Pman 

to the president's level, have continually been* supportive of the ^ 
program even when faced with severe budget limitations. The 
Influence of the Advisory Committee has had a positive effect 
upon the attitude of the administration and faculty. 



Faculty , The faculty have been supportive o£ the program except 
for a few dissenters who perhaps are threatened by the reallocation 
of funds fropji areas that are losing enrdllment, Ihe faculty from 
various colleges and departments who serve on curriculum committees 
have generally supported the development of new courses and degrees 
after hearing a defense of the proposals for the new degrees. 

Students . Increasing enrollment in both on-campus and off-campus 
classes indicates general- stu4ent satisfaction with the graduate 
program, A few students have lei^pressed concern about the narrow- 
ness of the objectives which lescjribe the program* They would like 
to see more emphasis on general adult education and less emphasis 
on specific Adult Basic Education, English as a second language and 
high school completion. The addition of new faculty members and 
new courses should help allevxate this concern^ 

Objectives 

1. Offer professional prgjparation programs in adultrcontinuing 
education for persons presently holding or intending to 
occupy positions such as Adult Basic ^ducation teachers, 
high school completion program teachers*/ instructors of 
English as a second language, or administrators of adults- 
continuing education programs, 

2. Provide courses, advisement^ and information for students 
currently enrolled in other departments at Northern Illinois 
University who wish to explore the field of adult-continuing 
education. 

3. Develop an active and influential advisory group to assist 
adult-continuing education faculty with the developweitt and 
continuous evaluation of the graduate program. 

4. Develop workshops, semitiars, institutes, conferences, and 
in-service programs of study for persons who already hold 
positions in adult-continuing education. 

5. Provide comiseling, research, field projects, advisory service, 
consulting and leadership to adult-continuing education programs* 

6. Strengthen the adult education program at each institution in 
Northern •s>ee04;raphic area by stimulating inter-ins tltutional 
cooperation and sharing the human and economic resources 
available* 

7^ Prepare* personnel for leadership roles in tjte following adult- 
continuing education programs; basic education for adults, 
English as a second language, community college, and univiiirsity 
adult education programs. 

i' 

8. Provide opportunity for potential junior college or high school 
administrators and faculty to study the field of adult-continuing 
education* 



Specific Ofaiectlvea ^ 

1. By the st^rlny of 1975, a doctorate df adult education degree 
be approved through the Board of Regents process. 

2^ At the end of the summer session 1974, four successful advise- 
ment days shall have been completed. 

3^ By the f^ll Of 1974 all of the adult-continuing education 
graduate staff offices will be centralized in a group of 
offices in the Graham or the former Gurler School complex. 
During the fall of 1974 all curriculum materials will be 
centralized into the College of Education Resource Center. 

4. Two new ^dult-dontinuing education faculty shall be added to, 
the adult-continuing education gi^aduate program before or 
during the fall semester. The positions will be in the follow- 
ing areas: ERIC-ACE professor; and a professor to provide 
leadership in research methodology, individualizing instruction, 
and evaluating adult-continuing education programs. Funds from 
the O^S.P.I. grant vill help pay travel, advertisiiig and selec- 
tion con^ittee costs. 

5. By January 1974, a master's degree may be obtained by attending 
off-campus extension centers. Extension centers are initially 
planned for the Quad Cities area, Rockford, Waukegan, Arlington 
Heights, River Grove, the Chicago area, the DuPage County area, 
Joliet, and the Thornton Commurilty College area. 

6. Buring fiscal year 1975, a special reading course for adults will 
be developed and submitted for approval through the several 
curriculum committees at the various stages of the University. 
The reading course will be developed cooperatively by the NIU 
Reading Clinic, the adult-eontlnuing education graduate program 
area, 0. S. P. l.i reading specialists and selected adult reading 
teachers. 

7. During fiscal year 1975, advisement days will be held at least 
once each semester and during the summer session. 

8* By January 1975, the Internship program shall have grown to the 
extent that it will require a full-time internship supefvisor 
position* 

9. During fiscal year 1975, the Graduate Studies in Adult- Continuing 
Education Advisory Committee will temain active in developing, 
evaluating and promoting the program. The committee will also 
assist in selecting new staff. Funds from the- travel budget will 
continue to pay the expenses of advisory members and in recruiting 
ataff. 
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C* Courses 



The courses offered during the fiscal year 1975 suiraner session and 
fall session are listed as follows:. 



Suimner : 



Fall: 



Education 451 
Education 566C 
Education 566J 

Education 578C 
Education 55S 
Education 59? 
Education 598 
Education 695 

Education 451 
Education 503 
Education 529A 
Education 529B 

Education 550T 

Education 554A 

Education 554B 

Education 555 
Education 497 
Education 498 
Education 695 
Education 699 



:rhe Nature of Adult-Continuing Education 
Counseling the Undereducfited Adult 
Development and Promotion of Non-Credit 

Community Courses 
Teaching Adults English as a Second Langua^^e 
Internship (5th year level) 
Independent Research (5th year level) 
Independent Research (^th & 7th year level) 
Internship (6th & 7th year level) 

The Nature of Adult-Continuing Education 
Introduction to Educational Research 
Adult Learning: Maturity to Old Age 
Curriculum Development of Adult -Continuing 
Education 

Organization and Administration of Adult- 
Continuing Education ^ 
Methods and Materials in Adult-Continuing 
^ Education 

Methods and Materials in Adult-Continuing 
, Education 

Internship (5th year level) 
Independent Research (5th year level) 
Independent Research (6th & 6th year level) 
Internship (6th & 7th year, level) 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation 



Courses for the spring session are in the planning stage and cannot 
be finalized until new staff members are hired and Dr. Simpson 
returns from his sabbatical* 



D. Staff Development 

The graduate progrtim in adtffe-continuing education at NIU is willing to. 
offer credit or nOn-credit courses and learning eKperiences at times and 
places convenient to the learners. The graduate program will continue to 
cooperate with O.S.IM*. staff development projects to the extent that O.S.IM, 
desires our participation, lliree different staff development activities which 
are plaiuted for the summer session are listed below: 



Education 566C 
Education 566 J 

Education 573 



Counseliitg the Undeteducated Adult 
Development and Promotion of Non- Credit 

Community Courses 
Teaching Adults English as a Second 

Language j 
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NIU will contribute $4500 to pay for the salaries and expenses of con- 
Bultants and will furnish in kind costs of Spikes, Woods trap, Jackson, Mason, 
Veri, Madison, Kaplan, and other graduate assistants and student assistants » 

NIU plans to develop a special reading course for adults in conjunction 
with the O.S*P*I. staff development persomVel, the NIU Reading Clinic and the 
NIU graduate program in adult-continuing education. 

At least one national adult-continuing education coiiference will be 
attended by each faculty member. The Southern Regional Education Board found 
that United States Office of Education, staff - development money was best spent 
by providing adequate travel money for sta^f for university professors td 
keep in contact with practitioners and programs in the field. The graduate 
program staff will attempt to attend as many state adult education conferences 
as possible. Biweekly meetings are planned for adult-continuiitg education 
professors and students to hear from selected speakers. ^ — 

F. Progress Reports ^ 

The quarterly reports which must be submitted to S.E*A.'s office will be 
based on the objectives listed and the status of the activities which were 
outlined in the specific objectives section. Tlie content ^will indicate the 
status of the doctoral program, the new staff positions which are to be 
filled^ and the ^courses which are to be taught. 

G. Permanent Dhliverv System ^ 

Development eft a permanent delivery system for graduate education in 
%^ adult-continuing education should be enhanced by the budget breakdown for 

fiscal year 1975. A proposed budget is set up so that NIU will pay two-thirds 
of each budget item and 0*S*P.l. the remaining one-third, ^rhis arrangement 
should force the universif^y to put hard tax dollars iti each category and avaid 
the use of O.S^P.I. money for such traditionally hard to fund items secre- 
tarial services, travel, and supplies. The official ap4)roval of the master's 
* program has provided a permanent base and the successful apprdlml of the 

doctoral prograui will lurther strengthen the delivery system. Brochures and 
forms used for internships which have aUo become part of the permanent 
delivery system are displayed in Appendix €♦ ' — ^ 

o ■• " ^ 
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Evaluation 

Major strengths: 

!♦ Support for the graduate program from all levels of the 
university, the advi£ory group and O.S.P.I. 

2. The capability of the program to offer courses and learn- 
ing experiences at times and placei^ convenient to the 
learner* 

3. The location of the university in a highly populated part 
of the state, which should cause continued growth and 
development. 

4. Off-campus degrees in the Quad Cities and Rockford area. 
Weaknesses: 

1. Lack of off-campus degrees in certain areas of the state* ^ 

2. liack of leadership in the ESL area* 

3. Lack of opportunity for study on the doctoral.* level. 
Proposed activities designed to overcome the weaknesses: 

1. As specified, off-campus degrees may be obtained at the 
' . * followtag locations? (Hopefully by the spring of 1975 J 
Quad Cities area, Roelcford, Waukegan, Arlington Heights, 
River Grove, the Chicago area, the DuPage County area, 
Jollet, and the Tlioniton Cormnunlty College area* 

^ 2. A request to secure a professor with expertise In the 

ESL area has been submitted and approved by the department 
chairman. Tlie request has been fort^arded to the dean. 

3. Effort to obtain* approval of a doctoral level degree In 
adult-contlnulng education will continue. Tlie addition 
of the faculty as outlined in Appendix. A should perouade 
the program officers of the Board of Regents and the IBUE 
to push hai:d for official approval of this degree*. 

Methods and procedures of evaluation: 

Development of the program In adult-eontlnulng education at 
Northern Illinois University will be evaluated under a comprehensive 
plan with six j^eckilons. This approach litelude^i provisions for 
detailed ovaluatlon of all aspects of the program* Tlieso tilx 
sections appear below: 
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\_ 1. The Advisory Coitm^lfetcfe and its subGoinmittees shall review 
all aspects of the^prograni on a continuous basis* 

2* Ther^ will be a seXf-evaluation of the adult education *^ 
faculty at the middle and- at the end of each semester, 

3. There will be a comprehensive evaluation of the core 
faculty, intern instructors, and graduate assistautships, 
once each semester. 

4. ^ There will be individual student evaluation in some written 

form for those students enrolled in a graduate class on- 
camflts and on extension, as well as students in workshops, 
inbernships, and independent study. This evaluation v;ill 
tal{e place both duriag and at the end of the course work* ^ 

5. There will be a follow-up evaluation one year after 

^ graduate students obtain their graduate 4figrees in adult 

education. This follow-up will take the form of a one-page 
questic^uaire which will be mailed • 

6. There V7ill be evaluatioa from outside university consultant 
with a minimum of .one consultant per year in the spring. 

The Advisory Committee, which represents all aspects of adult-continuiri^ 
education in Illinois, including the various governing boards| will ^e the 
most important aspect in the evaluation. It will be their responsibility 
along with the graduates and university administrators to determine the , 
success, failure, and future of the program. 



gOOTOERiN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY ' 

Fiscal Year 1975 . 
A. Philosophy* of the Program 

The program'is an interdisciplinary graduate level program of studies 
including over 18 academic units within the universit^'^mmuni ty."" A primairy 
assumption for the program is to provide specialization for a variety of 
teaching and administrative needs. Giv<?n this approach, one of the maidr 
directions Southern Illinois University — Carbondale adult education graduate 
program is to enhance participation of academic departitients and service units 
itl working with adult education programWin Illinois. 

On August 10, 1973, the Southern Illinois University Board of Trustees 
issued the following resolution: . . ^ 

' ■ ■' \ . 
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"^•Whereas the College of Education at Southern Illinois 
University at CarboriMale has proposed^ reasonable and 
moderate extension o\ its M.S. in Ed/cation program to 
include a concentration in Adult Edufcation; 

And whereas, such reasonable and moderate extension 
addresses an area of increasing importance to society 
and the educatioxfal coirtmunity; • 

Now J Umrefore, be it resolved, by the Board of Trustees 
of Southern Illinois Univo^^ty in regular meeting 
assembled, that the reasonable and moderate extension of 
the M.S. in Education program to include a concentration 
. in Adult Education be, and is hereby, audiorized. 

the Board of Trustees fixrther stated: , ^ 

y **Adult and contintling education have been identified as 
priority areas o5 concern/particularly fot secondary and 
higher education. In response to this concern, t^e Colleg 
of Education at Southern Illinoiti University--Carbondale 
h^s proposed a reasonable. and moderate extension of its 
M»S. program to include a concentration in Adult Education 
The great majority of the resources necessary to support 
.such an extension are presently available at Southern 
Illinois University--Carbondale. Therefore, the concentra 
tion can be initiated in 1973-74 with a few additional 
resources to be provided in 1974-75. This proposal has 
been reviewed ancJ" approved by the Gradvxate Council, the 
Dean ^of the College of Education, the Graduate School and 
the Office of" the Vice President for Academic Affairs and 
Provost." ' " ^ 
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B. General Obiectivcs o£ Prottram ~ 1975 



Obiectives 



ERIC 



1. Given three months, 
each comniunity college in 
the southern 32 counties of 
Illinois will be contacted 
in order to ascertain their 
involvement in adult 
education* 

2« The director will dur- 
ing the fiscal year offer 
instructional coordination 
and assistance for regional 
in-service workshops and 
conferences for full and 
: part-time adult education 
programs In southern 
Illinois . 



3. The director for the 
Studies in Adult Educa- 
tionl during the fiscal 
year! will promote and 
maintain graduate advise- 
ment for students in the 
adult education Master's 
program. 

4. The director will for 
Lue fiscal year provide 
technical and x^yriting 
assistance to cooperating 
departments and units bf , 
the program in seeking 
external funds, for adult 
otiented projects. 

5. The director by Feb- 
ruary 28 will dejiiigu and 
write a research proposal 
which will focus on 
assessing Xdult Basic 
Education teachers' needed 
competencies • 



Achievement 



1. This will be achieved by 
assessing courses/ students 
served and programs offered. 



1. The staff director work- 
ing in cooperati<Ki with the 
staff development^Dersonnel 
of the office of SuWrin-^ 
tendent of Public In94:ruc- 
tion/s Adult Education Sec- 
tion will make available 
Southern Illinois University 
--Carbondale services and 
competencies for the im- 
^ provement of curriculum ,and 
instruction. 

3. Regular office hours 
each week will be maintained 
as well as speaking to 
classes in various academic 
units. 



4. Specifically, the dir,ec- 
tor will assist in project 
developaient on four proposals, 



5. A draft proposal will be 
written describing objec- 
tives, time allocations, 
rationale, ret^earch pro- 
cedures, analysis of data, 
and reporting of findings. 
Assiatance* for this report 
will be sought from the con- 
sultant staff of OSPI. 

71 



Evaluation 



1. The compilation of 
courses, students served, 
and programs offered 
will be written. 



2. Evaluation of in- 
service programs will be 
made by participating 
teachers 5 staff personnel 
from OSPI, and the direc- 
tor from the Studies in ^ 
Adult Education office 
of Southern Illiiiois 
University- -Carbondal^. 



A(|og wi: 



3. A\log will be kept as 
to the number of students 
seeking advisement, numbei 
of notations made in 
student folders on file iif 
the office, aad number of! 
courses in which presenta- 
tions are given. 

4. Copies of proposals 
in which assistance has 
been provided will be put 
on file with the Director 
of Adult Education of 
OSPI. 



5. A copy of the propDsaJ 
will be placed on file- 
with the Director of 
OSPI.. ^ . 
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Objectives 


Achievement 


Evaluation 


» 

6. Assistance in new grad- 
uate level course develop- 
ment will be provided to 
cooperating departments 
and utiits" during the term 
of funding. 

7. A five year plan for the 

OUUWlXeb Xli /iUUX<U £iUUL>ct U JLUil 

office in the College of*^ 
Education will be designed 
by the end of the fiscal 
year. 


6. . Assistance in the develop- 
ment of graduate level courses 
in reading/ evaluation, and 
services will be given to in- 
terested departments and units. 

7. The five year plan will out- 

T T ni:» f'lif'iiTV* cn;^l«5- nb 1 p»c t i ve^ - 

JL JL lie Ll 1. w ^\JCi -1,0 y V^4^JCV..L.J.VW0, 

^and directions for the office. 
The relations^hip of the office 
with OSPI will be directly dealt 
with in the plan. 


6. Copies of new conf«e 
proposals with accompany- 
ing coflmiittee reactions 
will be submitted to the 
Director of Adult Educa- 
tion of OSPI. 

7. The plan will be 
reacted to bv facultv 
members involved witbi 
the adult education pro- 
gram and copies will be 
disseminated to in\|olved 
groups. y 



C. staff Development ^ 

^ The Studies in Adult Education Project can lend financial assistance and 
manpower support for staff development. Such support services as secretarial 
assistance, commodities, travel and lodging expenses and instructional services 
of Southern Illinois University- -Car bondale can ba used. Manpower assistance in 
terms of the director can also be used in providing some xn-service prograumiing . 

Specific in-sei-vice offerings for local part and/or full-time programs can 
be provided with the assistance from Mr. Tegarden's office. * Tbese would include: 

1. Regional and local curriculum and instruction workshops 

for non-degree course credit. ^ . - 

2. Courses currently offered can also be made available to 
adult education teachers interested in seeking self- 
improvement . 

3. Practicums* concerning curriculum, instruction, reading,- 
and language arts are available for adult educators 
each semester. 

4. Programs of study and faculty are available for those 
adult educators interested in pursuing an advanced 
degree at the master's or ^doctoral level. 
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D. Progress Tleport 

It is proposed that a Progress Report be submitted to the Director of Adult 
and Continuing Education of OSPI once every four months. Itvese reports V7ill 
respond to the objectives, achieve;Tients , and evaluations enumerated earlier in 
this proposal. The four reports will describe the extent to which the objectives 
are being achieved at tha-t particular time. A description of the results V7ill 
be provided in the Progress Report for those objectives which have been achieved. 

Permanent, Delivery System 

The College of Education has made a commitment to provide personnel and 
services for the development and improvement of adult education in southern 
Illinois. The Studies in Adult Education office will be maintained and directed 
by a professional staff, as it has for the past three years. Additional staff 
and faculty support will be assigned as is needed by the office. Nev: courses 
are being discussed, planned, and researched. The approval' procedures for new 
course adoptions are (1)' approval by the Graduate Affairs Committee of the 
College of Education, (2) approval by the Graduate School, and (3) approval by 
the Provost's office. 

F. igvaluation 

H.A. Strengths of Program Are: 

1. An interdisciplinary program of studies possessing a wide 
variety of electives. 

2. Support and commitment to the program from the Dean and 
Provost's^ office. . J 

3. Involvement in such professional activities as research, 
service, and teaching. 

4* Support and assistance given to university departments and 
academic units. 

5. The professional relationship established with the Adult 
and Continuing Education Section of OSPI* 

6. To disseminate information concerning adult and continuing 
education to cooperating departments and units. 

7. To provide upon request special assistance and services 
relative to adult and continuing education to conuiiunity 
and regional institutions* 
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II. 15* ArGas in Kecd of Improvement: V "^X. 

1, The Studies iii Adult Education oft^ica needs to play a more I 
direct role in providing in-service leadership for area 
programs • 

2. Tlte office should assess its research capabilities and 
design a program of research involvement (initial attempts 
have been under takeit). 

3« ITie program needs to involve more credit and non-credit 
students. 

4. The office needs to continue and increase its participation 
and dissemination of professional ideas, coiicerns, trends, 
data, interpretations, and methodologies through a variety 
of avenues and means, 

5. Office personnel needs to make a greater contribution in . 
state and national adult education associations. 



Mll^KEBOTA. - Phase I 

The staff development plans were developed by a committee consistiitg of 
local directors, university representatives, and the state Adult Basic Educa- 
tion coordinator. The intent was to establish a permanent delivery system through 
in-service workshops conducted by Iqcal education agencies, courses and seminars 
conducted by the colleges and mavertiities , and the cooperative efforts of both 
coordinated by the state department of education. 

The follovang objectives have been achieved: 

1. A tfeedsV Assessment Survey has been completed and the results 
have been analysed. The results have provided the basis for 
Hiase IX state staff development plan. 

2* Moorhead State College conducted a series of five workshops 
involving ,37 participants, covering (l) recruitment aitd 
retention, (2) individualizing instruction and goal setting, 
(3) administration and planning, (4) counseling in the 
Adult Basic Education program, and (5) future trends in 
adult education* . * ^ 

3. Tlte University of Minnesota has established tv?o new grad- 
uate credit programs in adult education--Educ. 5-104 and^ 
Adult Basic Education-^Educ 5-107* 
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The College of Education developed a series of courses for 
the preparation of Adult Basic Education personnel. These 
courses are under study by the Collegers Subcommittee on * 
Cui^iculum. A total of 36 Adult Basic Education pex*sonnel 
attended these courses. 

4. The state department of education. Adult Basic Education 
office, conducted a workshop in ^'Management by Objectives," 
involving 19 local and state officials. 

5. The state departmeiat and Minneapolis Public Schools Adult 
Basic Education ptogram sponsored a "Counseling VJorkshop 
in Adult Basic Education." Eleven participated. 

6. In March, 1973, a part-tine Adult Basic Education consultant 
was hired to assist the state Adult Basic Education 
Coordinator, funded with 304 funds. 

7. Maiikato State College conducted two Adult Basic Education 
paraprofcssional training workshops and an Adult Basic 
Education professional teachers workshop in cooperation 
with the state department of education. Thirty-seven 
paraprofessionals were trained and 21 professional Adult 
Basic Education teachers received training. 

8. A state-wide staff development evaluation was conducted 
by a cotiimittee on a continuous basis. 

During Phase I substantial eoutmitmenfi for Adult Basic Education staff 
development has been constituted at all levels. 



Introduetion 

The continuation in the third year of the United States Office df Education 
Region V, Staff Development Project, funded under Section 309 of tlm Adult 
Education Act of 1966, P.L. 91-230, is based on the educatiovial needs es^pre^sed 
in the State Plan for the past two years of operation. 

In addition to the 179,000 persons who are 25 years of age and over xdio 
repotted to the census taker that they had completed fewer than eight grades of 
school, there are 278,000 in this same age group who said they completed fewer 
than four years of high school. 
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These facts demand that profetssional adult educators in Minnesota marshal 
those human resources in the state which will provide maximum opportunities for 
administrators, teachers, counselors and p^^raprofessionals to develop abilities 
to help educationally disadvantaged adulta j functioning at elementary and 
secondary levels. 

i 

^ The purpose of this Tnird-Year Plan then is to continue to build a program 
of beneficial learning experiences for all those persons involved in teaching 
individuals 16 years of age and older who lack the ability to speak, read, 
and write the English laiiguage and cannot meet their J^lt responsibilities. 
Participating staff will continue to function at the local, state, and higher 
education levels. 

Continual efforts vrill be made to Identify, develop, and e:<pand human 
resources within the state' to meet staff needs in Adult Basic Education, 

Overview of Pha^^e II AccompliahiMents 

Four institutions of higher learning v^ere mvgaged in conducting Adult Basic 
Education Staff Development activities during the past year. They offered 
courses and workshops for professionals and paraprofessionals and were aided 
by state grant funds frora Title 111, P, L, 91-230, 

1 . MankatP State Colle g,e • * 

Daring the fall quarter a class entitled "Introduction to Adult 
Basic Education'^^ was offered as part of the United States Office of 
Education, Region V, Adult Basie Education StafC Developmer^t Project, 

Dr, Antusa Bryant, Professor of^ Special Education at Mankato 
State College, conducted^ three workshops during the year, l\;o work- 
shops were held for pa^raprofessionals and one for professionals. 
These workshops attempted to train the meiiibers present in Adult 
Basic Education skills so they could return to rtieir local programs 
and share their training with fellow Adult Basic Education 
practitioners. 
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2. Moorhead State -College 

In the Mini-project conducted at Moorhead State College, work- 
shops were held for Adult Basic Education teachers, administrators, 
and prospective Adult Basic Education teachers. The topics discussed 
during the workshop series included: 



1. Recruitment and retention- of Adult Basic Education students 

2. Individualizing instruction and goal-setting in Adult Basic 
Education 

3. Administration and planning in Adult Basic Education 

4. Counseling in the Adult Basic Education program 

5. Future trends in Adult Basic Education. 

3. University of Minnesota 

Two courses were offered by the University of Minnesota during the 
1973-74 academic year for Adult Education and Adult Basic Education 
personnel: , | 

Edu 5-104 Adult Education (3 cr). Agencies, programs 
philosophies, history aiid trends. Each 
student will devote some time to a field of 
special interest. 

Edu 5-107 Adult Basic Education: Instructional Methods 
and Materials (3 cr). Specific educational 
assessment and research; methods and materials 
in reading, listening, arithmetic and coi^sumer 
mathematics; writing aiid speaking; evaluating 
outcomes of instruction. 

In addition, the CoUcgo of Education developed a series of 
for the preparation of Adult Basic Education personnel. 



courses 



4.' Bemidii State ColleR.e 

Because of the multiplicity of Adult Basic Education activities 
already conducted during the regular school year and the availability 
of the Northern Minnesota campus during early summer, it was coiisidered 
advantageous for Bemidjl State College to conduct a five-day Adult 
workshop for graduate and undergraduate credit in June 1974. 
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5. State Educational Agency 

The Minnesota State Department of Education coordinated a series of 
local in-service training sessions for Adult Basic Education teachers. 
The teachers from various regions throughout the state met in their own 
geographical regions to plan where, when, and how they ^uld conduct their 
own in-service training sesliorts?) Approximately 10 sessions were held in* 
^ five different areas of the/ stated to permit the teachers to meet other 

Adult Basic Education teachers in mciv own regions and share information 
and Adult Basic Education materials. At the completion of the year, a 
booklet of shared Adult Basic Education materials wis compiled by the 
State Department of Education and distributed to Adult Basic Education 
teachers and administrators throughout the state. 

* «■ 

Early in 1973 , a part-time Adult Basic Education consultant was 
hired at the State Department of Education to assist the coordinator of 
Adult Basic Education in the United States Office of Education Region V 
Adult Basic Education Staff Development Project. This position will 
continue to H funded under Section 304 of the law and is intended to [ 
facilitate the smooth operation of the project at the state and local 
levels. 

Permanent Delivery System 

With the impetus^ of the Uni.ted States Office of Edueakon RegAon V, Adult 
Basic Education Staff Development Project funds, the cooperae<ng><(stl tut ions 
6f higher education in Minnesota have accelerated their adult education program 
development'. The UiUversity of Minneijota has instituted five adult education 
courses with Adult Basic Education components. It has taken steps to establish 
an Adult Basic Education Materials Center on the campus and secure additional 
Adult Basic Education faculty members. It will continue to develop its adult 
education program following fiscal year 1975 when Region V federal funds are 
discontinued. 

♦ 

The other three cooperating colleges are also continuing to develop adult 
education eour^ies, workshops aitd seminars atid will extend their Adult Basic 
Education services to the college and communjLty following the completion of 
the United States Office of Education Region V Adult Basic Education Staff 
Development Project.* 
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A Human Reisource Booklet was developed during the Region V Project so 

Minnesota Aduljt Basic Education Ptogram Directors would have a list of Minnesota 

I * 
personnel prepared to conduct training sessions with their tedchers and other 

j[ " ■ . 

Adult Basic Edj'ucation personnel. Additional personnel may be listed as they 

are Identified 'as Adult Basic Edueatioa resource persons willii>g to share iheir 

ii ■ - ■ - " • * 

expertise with others. 



Phase III I 

Based on the needs assessment for Adult Basic Education staff development 
conducted by Dr. iJryant, the state developed a *plan for training Adult Basic 
Education peiilrsonnel which was implemented upo^i approval. The objectives for 
the State Pl,an are: 

I - • ■ ' 

1. To itid the four participating iiifstitutions of higher learning 
to jitncrease their commitment i\\ establishing Adult Basic Educa- 
tion staff ^development services through the addition of time, 

fulds, and personnel. 

I * ^ - » 

2. Tc| continue to seek out those problems or needs in^taff develop- 
mfiit in Minnesota whidi may bu coniinon to other states in United 
slates Office of Education Re^on V, and can bejb^tter treated 

^ the regional levecl. - ^ " 

h ^ |/ * „ ^ " ^ ' ^ 

3. /jTo continue to identify capabilities and roles of minority 
lagencies or individuals to develop staff development services 

I within the state. 

ii 

4. ' To continue to establish procedures by which learning institutions 
^ will eventually assume fully responsibility for Adult Basic 

* y Education staff development. 

■■■/ <j 

5. To continue to assist local educational agencies with their 

\ Adult Basic Education in-serviee staff development activities, 
fT using such methods as teacher-trainer teams. 

6. To expand the Adult Basic Education staff development Human 
Resources Booklet to permit Adult Basic Education directors to 
employ the expertise of other qualified- personnel in their Adult ' 
Basic Education staff training programs. 

1 4 To continue to act as the generating force In thfe development of 
better Adult Basic Education Staff Development projects throughout 
the state of Minnesota by establishing an efficient delivery 
system of Adult Basic Education staff trainings for the local 
Gchool districts. 



8, ijlo continue to secure, from Institutions of higher learning, 

:i commitments to teach Adult Basic Education courses which are 
based on Adult Basic Education teachers • needs as expressed by 
those same teacher in the field. 

i .. ^ 

9. To continue to implement the recommendations* offered by the 
respondents of the Adult Basic Education needs Ifssessment ^ 
questionnaires concerning future Adult Basic Education Staff 
Development activities in Minnesota. 

During Hiase III, Minnesota attempted to extend its work and progress with 
getting college level courses established in the collges' and universities 
throughout the state. The University of Minnesota now has two full-time 
ppsitions in adult education. It offers two courses at the gradiiate level in 
Adult Basic Education and in 1975-76 will add an undergraduate level course,. 
Through the efforts of Dr. Rosemarie Park, the^Adult Basic Education instructor 
at the University, the message "the need for Adult Basic Education" is being 
carried to other instructors at the University level and they are now at least 
reaching the level of awareness that there is such a, thing as Adult Basic 
Education. 

Dr. Park has made a survey among graduate students majoring in Education to 
measure their interest in having an undergraduate course added as an elective 
to their program* Over 60 percent indicated an interest in such a course as 
an elective in educational program. Dr* Park met with the instructors in the 
elementary reading program who are nox? recep'tive to the idea of teaching 
reading to adults. They are aware of the need for people to be trained with 
the skills to teach reading to adults. 

The ^president of the University of Minnesota was a luncheon speaker at a 
recent comniunitj^ education meeting. During his talk he referred seveal times 
to the Adult 'Basic Edueation Program at the University of Minneadta. Although 
his Information was far from complete and was borderline correet in some areas, 
at least he was aware of t\\& program. The Minnesota State Department of 
Education—Adult Basic Education officials will be raeetiiig with him in the ^ 
not-too-distant future to talk about the continuation arid expansion of adul^ 
education activities through the University of Minnesota--Minneapolis branch. 
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The University of Minnesota, undet the direction of Dr. Harlan Copeland and 
Di:. Park , has established a curriculum library for Adult Basic Education 
curriculum materials* Tlte materials are housed in the immediate area of Dr. 
Park and Dr. Copeland at this time* They are now available for any instructor 
in the state to come in and view, preview the materials and look thern over. 
They are catalogued so that they can be found and used» Tlie fact J^mt these 
materials are available at the University of Minnesota will be publicized as a 
part of the Fiscal Year 1976 program. It will be included in the Adi.>inlstrator's 
Workshop as well as the workshops conducted for teachers and counselors during 
the year. The curriculum materials library has a graduate assistant doing most 
of the work determining what is available and the receiving and cataloguing of 
the raaterials[. 

The Minnesota State Department of Education has purchased a set of the 
Maryland TV tapes. The University of Minnesota— Minneapolis agreed to house 
them, to circulate them through their audio-visual department and to spend a 
certain amouxxt of money publicising their availability, they are listed in 
their audio-visual curriculum materials catalogue at this tl^ie. Although the 
use of the materials to tlris time has been somewhat limited, the Minnesota State 
Department of Education plans to include this in their Adrainistrai:or 's Workshop 
in some detail, perhaps previewing one of the sessions and tryivig to set up . 
' at that time a schedule for further use. With a little effort this could 
become an extremely Gie<aixing£ul "head start" to the Miiwesota Adult Basic 
Education program. 

* ^ * 

The .University has, under the direction again of Dr. Copeland and Dr. Park, 
assigned a, graduate assistant to the task of doing a nationwide study on 
certification through various state depasftmenta of education threughoul the 
United States. The Minnesota State Department of Education has mot several 
times .with the graduate, student and Dr. Copeland to discuss this study, having 
input in the planning. A meeting was held in the suEinqr of 197S to discuss the 
results and to analyze what kind of certification in adult education would bo 
appropriate for Minnesota's Adult Basle Education tea eht\-s,. counselors, 
administrators, attd paraprofessionals. The plan established a step-by-stcp 
procedure for developing certification oo that Minnesota will have established 
criteria and a process tor issuing certificates for Adult Basic Education staff 

members . 



The contacts and^thuse beginnings that have started at Mankato State and 
Bemidji State are. continuing* At Bemidji State, Dr. John Yourd is extremely 
interested in Adult Basic Education, involving the college in adult educ^feon 
programs. The Mankato State has a staff member who is very active in AduLt 
Basic Education, Dr. Antusa ^Bryant. Dr, Bryant is offering Adult Basic 
Education cour^ework through the college of Mankato and will continue to do so* - 
The University of Hinnesota--Duluth branch rec^^tly completed a^ two week summer 
school program in Adult Basic Education. This summer school program was a 
cooperative^venture tetv/een the Duluth Public Schools, Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the University of Minnesota-«-Duluth 'branch, serving 42 
Adult Basic Education staff persons. As a result of this cooperative program, 
the University of Minnesota--Duiuth branch is now expressing a great deal of 
interest in becoming involved on a more pqrmanBnt basis in Adult Basic ^ ♦ 
Edujcation. Planning sessions have been scheduled with staff members from 
the University to discuss the level of involvement, possible activities, 
sources of funding, and how to document the ne'^. Through, a locally developed 
needs assessment, 10 separate areas of need were identified. A resource person, 
who would conduct the training on that day, was identified for each. area. 

In Fiscal Year 1976, the Minnesota State Department of Education--Adult 
Basic Education will place a high priority on meeting with each university and 
college president, enlightening them concerning Adult Basic Education. This 
personal contact will be an annual occasion. 

During the year Minnesota sent r:epresentat/ives to each of the regional 
workshops. VJhen the people who attendi^d thes^ workshops returned, they thefts- 
became a committee that served in an advisory capacity in helping to decide 
how best to make use of the information, m^erials, or the subject area of the 
workshop. In some cases this led to immediate action (as in the case of the 
Coping Skills Wcfrkshop) or to a long range plan for participation such as in 
the area of Cultural and Ethnic Diversities Workshop iia Lansing, Michigan, on 
the 9th and 10th of April, 1975. The plan is to modify the materials presented, 
the structure of the workshop and to sponsor several of *them in the state of 
Minnesota at various locations sometime during middle- or late winter of, 1975-76 
schoolyear. 
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The SAGE workshop which was held in Minneapolis was attended by six 
Minnesota residents who then became a committee to advise the Minnesota State 
Hepartmentl of Education on the use of SAGE materials. It was their recommenda- 
tion that Jeri^ Brown be invited back to the state to conducflka series of two 
day worK^hops at three different locations, trainiyig staff members from local 
programs in the use of the Skills for Adult Guidance Educators (SAGE) materials.* 

* Possibly the most successful of the activities at the local level was the 
Coping Skills WtDrkshops that result'ed^ from the Regional Coping Skills Workshop 

^ in Indianapolis, Indiana, during January 15-16, 1975. Minnesota had five 
people at that workshop and after their return home they decided that something 
had to be done immediately to get this information to the other teachers in the 
state. A series of woi^kshops at six locations were scheduled. Staff members ^ 
of a^l of the local programs were inv^t^d^ %h attend. Most of the materials that 

. were handed out at the workshop werei reproduced and madjp; available to the 
partsi^pants at the local workshops./ The five people that' attended the Indianapolis 
Vorkshop"were the pres^tors and th^discussion leaders at the workshops conducted. 
This workshop served to\g^en the eyes to a large number of Xdult Basic Education 
instructors' in Minnesota to a way to make their training much more meaningful 
to those people they are working with. 



PROFESS I. ONAL DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 



Introduction 
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In 1972, the College of Education at the University of Minnesota was granted 
Adult Basic^^dujation (ABE) Staff Development funds for a three-year period for 
the purpose of developing an Adult Basic Education teacher education program. o 
Prior to this date, courses in Adult Basic Education had mot been given on a 
regular basis at th^ University of Minnesota. During the 1972-73 academic year, 
two instructors were hired to review and revise the courses that had been offered 
by the Colleg^^^and to develop an Adult Basic Education component for a newly- 
<feveloping gr^i^uate program in adult education. 

On January 1, 1974, Dr. Harlan Copelaiid was employed as a full-time profes- 
sor of adultreducation to develop a graduate program in adult education. In 
September, 1974^ an additional professor, Rosemarie Park, was employed full-time 
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to t^achTgraduate courses in Adult Basic Education, to dov^op a curriculum 
materials library, and to advise graduate students purusrTTjs^^aster ' s decree 
with an emphasis in Adult Basic Education, 1 

Since September, 1974, the Adult Basic Education Staff Development Project 
at the University of Minnesota has worked toward the achievement of four broad 
goals: ' ^ 

1. The development and implementation of an instructional program 
for master's degree students, many of whom are present or 
potential Adult Basic Education teachers, 

2. The envelopment of a curriculum materials library in Adult Basic 
Education. 

3. The generation of interest and support for Adult Basic Education 
^ within the University of Minnesota community of faculty and 

students, especially in the relateci are^s of Reading, Mathematics 
Education, Psychology, Special Education, and English as a Second 
Language. * \ ' 

4. The, provision of service to the larger Adult Basic Education 
community in the* metropolitan area including contacts with local 
Aidult Basic. Education, vocational and correctional program, and 
with .volunteer and professional agencies. 

In order to pursue these goals, the Co^^e submitted proposals for^ three 
projects involving funds provided by the Adult Education Adt through the 
Minnesota Department of Education and the School Management Institute. The 
three projects were: (a) Instructional Program, ^(b) Curriculum Materials , and 
(c) Program Support, The projects were approved in August, 1974. This report 
concerns the Instructional Project only, as separate reports are submitted for 
each project. 

« 

Purpose 

The specific purposes of this project were: : 

1. To provide resources for hiring a full-time person to provide jj^ 
graduate and undergraduate credit courses in Adult Basic . 
Education, 

2, To develop and implement a component within a graduate program 
in a(^ult 'education for Adult Basic Education personnel. 

3. ^ To provide non-credit instruction for inseryice Adult Basic 

Education persoiniel. 

4, To provide consultant services to the state education deparfemeut : 
as requested, , ^ 



Activities 

The following activities have been accomplished during the project: 

1. Roseraarie Park was employed full-time for the period 
September 15, 1974, through June 15, 1975, to teach courses 
in Adult Basic Education, to advise graduate students, and 

to implement the activities associated with the overall AduLt 
Basic Education Staff Development Projfbct. 

2. Three courses in Adult Basic Education were offered, and six 
additional courses were provided to students interested in 

' Adult Basic Education by the adult education faculty. In 
September, 1974, when the full-time- Adult Basic Education 
faculty member was appointed, three core courses in Adult 
Basic Education had been outlined and approved by the College* 
of Education but had not been offered to students: 

a. Orientation to the Adult Basic Education Student (Educ 5201) 

b. Theories and Techniques of Diagnosis and Prescription for 
the Adult Basic Education Teacher (Educ 5202') 

c. Methods and Materials in Adult Basic Education (Educ 5203) 

Orientation to the Adult Basic Education Student was developed and taught 
in the fall quarter, 1974 to nine students. The course included the follqwing 
topics: target populations, language and dialect, testing of minorities, deal- 
ing with drug dependent learners/ educating prisoners, and recruitment and 
dropout problems in Adult Bas.ic Education, Dr, John Taborn of the Black Studies 
Department gave a session on minority groups. Donald Black Hawk of the St. Paul 
Special Project, an Adult Basic Education program for native Americans, provided 
consultation on Indian Adult Basic Education. The degree of emphasis on each 
subject was largely deterrijjLned by the needs and interests of class memb^rsj 



Diagnosis and Prescription in Adult Raslg Education was given in the winter 
quarter, 1975. Seven studenUjg participated. Tlie course dealt^with informal 
and formal methods of diagnosing reading and niathematics problems, and placed 
special emphasis upon reading and mathematics error patterns. This course* was 
repeated in the fir^t summer session and had an enrollment of seven stud<ents. 

A major feature of the course was the development and use of a computer- 
assisted exercise in Adult Basic Education, this exercise was developed with 
the assistance of Dr. Russell Burris of the Instructional Design Group at the 

University of Minnesota. * ^ 
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The computer began by giving* background information on a client named 
"George." Students must decide on relevant courses of action to diagnose 
George's reading and mathematics problems. They can ask for additional back- 
ground information on George and for results of tests including a printout of 
George's reading and niatehamtics errors. The student must then s&t priorities 
in tutoring and list skill areas in which George needs help. At each stage of 
the diagnostic process, the computer gives feedback on the choices the student 
inakes and directs students to relevant articles and books, 

A questionnaire survey of the students who use the program showed all found . 
the exercise "extremely useful" and would like more such exercises. The computer 

exercise has also generated interest x^7ithin thd College of Education; five | 

1 

faculty members have tried the program. Professor Antusa Bryant of Mankato 
State College has used the program in connection with one of her courses.' A 
report has been published in tItie. EDP Comment (November, 1975), and has generated 
some interest outside the state of Minitesota. The anticipated link-up between 
the University of Minnesota computer system and the Minnesota Educational 
Computer Consortium (MECC) will make the program available to Adult Basic 
Education teachers for inservice training on a statewi:de basis. 

Students from the diagnosis and prescription course have also been required 
to write a diagnostic report on an actual Adult Basic Education student. Local 
Adult Basic Education programs have cooperated in allowing students in this 
course to work with volunt^eer Adult Basic Education clients and give diagnostic 
tests. Diagnostic reports together with recommendations for tutoring and 
remedial help have been given to the Adult Basic Education teachers working 
with Adult Basic Education clients. Thus, the University has been able to 
provide individual diagnbstic sunmiaries on Adult Basic Education clxents of a 
depth not usually possible in regular Adult Basic Education settings. 

Methods and Materials in Adult Basic Education , This course was given in 
the spring quarter, 1975, to seven students, A major focus of this course was 
the study and written evaluation of s'even major reading series used in Adult 
Basic Education settings (New Readers Press Streamlined English Series, Reader's 
Digest, Mott Programmed Readers, Steck-Vaughn, SIli\, Barnell-Loft , and Sullivali 
Pr,ogranmied Series). These evaluations now form part of the curriculum matetials 
library. 
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In-depth study of both reading and mathematics Adult Basic Education materials 

has been made possible by having a curriculum materials library on site. These 

materials have also been used as a source for teachers in Adult Basic ^|ducation 

programs in the metropolitan area. < 

■ -rV-- ^ . ■ ^ . 

1. l^addition to tile three core courses, two supplementary courses 
vfere offered: / 

Field Experience in Adult Education (Educ 5205) 
b. Problems: Adult Education (Educ 8302) 

Field Experience in Adult Education . Field teaching experiences were ) 
*arranged for two inexperienced M. A. students. Students spent five hours a vpek 
during both winter and spring quarters tutoring in Adult Basic Education pybgrams 
under the supervision of a master teacher. One student was placed iiT^a pre- 
voc^onal Ad^^lt Basic Education setting, and the other student assisted in 
teaching English as a Second Language one quarter and in teaching Adult Basic 

Education during the second quarter . 

'ii 

Problems: Adult Education . This course provided individual students with 
the opportunity to work in depth on special topics in Adult Basic Education. 
Studies are in progress on an instrument for diagnosing reading problems in 
ESL settings, and on the speci^al problems of Adult Basic Education in correc- ^ 
ional settings. 

il 

1. Students have been able to supplement these basic Adult Basic , 
Education courses with other courses in adult education, 
especially Survey of Adult Education (Educ 5104), Designing 

the Adult Education Program (Educ 5301), Adult; Learning and 
Development Through the Life Span (Educ 5401), and Adult 
Education Workshop (Educ 5103). These courses are not 
required fot ail Adult Basic Education studi^nts, but are 
used to meet individual interests and. needs. ^ 

2. Students have also been encouraged to take advantage of a wide 
range of courses offered by the University of Minnesota in 
subjects qlosely related to adult education and learning. 
Students have enrolled in courses in linguistics^, socio- 
linguistics, learning disabilities, reading, vocational 
education, and English as a Second Language. The present 
program is sufficiently flexible to allow students to take 
advantage of the vast array of resources at the University 
that would be appropriate for developing competencies as an 
Adult Basic Education teacher or administrator. 



3. Advising and counseling students* This activity has been a 
major part of the faculty workload. A major concern has been 
the tailoring of a program to fit. the needs q£ a diverse 
student population. We have had to accommodate both experi- 
enced and totally inexperienced- people in the Adult Basic 
Education field* It takes several hours to find courses and 
field experiences to suit .each indiviidual need* More than 

90 faculty hours were spent by the Adult Basic Education faculty 
member advising students on their course work. Additional time 
was spent in informal discussions of Adult Basic Education 
related subjects. 

4. Providing non-credit instruction for Adult Basic Education 
personnel. Instruction and advice was provided to both 
individuals and groups during the project year. Telephone 
conferences and office visits with teachers, counselors, and 
administrators consumed several h our during the year. In 
addition, the following group activities were provided; 

* a. Dr. Donald Mocker conducted a seminar for 35 St. Paul and 
Minneapolis teachers and administrators while on the 
University campus. The initial focus of the seminar was 
' on teacher competencies in Adult Basic Education, but the 
seminar also dealt with a variety of issues raised by the 
participants. ^ 

b. Rpsemarie Park made a presentation on dialect and teaching 
of reading to St. Paul Adult Basic Education teachers. 

c. Rosemarie Park made a presentation on diagnosis and pre- 
scription in Adult Basic Education to Minneapolis teachers. 

■..1 

d. Harlan Copeland made a presentation on the psychology of 
adult learners during the Minneapolis inservice education 
program for Adult Basia Education, teachers* 

5. Providing consultant services to the State Education Department. 
Rosemarie Park worked with thte Department on evaluating Adult Basic 
Education, and Harlan G. Copeland and the Department have been 
working together on a study of certification practices for Adult 
Basic Education teachers. 
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PROGRAM SUPPORT SYSTEM. PROJECT 



Introduction 

The "Program Support System" project was one of the three projects under* 
taken by the College of Education at the University of Minnesota for the purpose 
of developing a capability within the College to provide preservice and continu- 
ing education opportunities for personnel interested in working in rfie field of 
Adult Basic Education. The three projects were requested so that th^Co liege 
would be able to employ a full-time assistant professor to provide leadeivship 
In conceptualizing and developing the area, to develop and teach courses in 

r 

Adult Basic Education, to acquire supporting reference and curriculum materials, 
to recruit and advise graduate students interested in Adult Basic Education, 

to incorporate the Adult Basic Education component into the newly-developing 
graduate program in adult educatio^ at the University. - ^ 

Purpose ^ ' 

The specific purpose of this project was to Pi^o'vide a support system for 
developing and implementing the graduate courses in A?ult Basic Education and 
the Adult Basic Education component of the graduate program in adult education. 
Since Adult Basic Education comprised a new thrust of the College, consultation 
with. Adult Basic Education leaders i^ other states and at the naticfnal level 
was desired. The need for additional contact and consultation with local and 
state Adult Basic Education personnel was also anticipated in order to gain 
awareness and understanding of the program, as well as cooperation in placing 
prospective Adult Basic Education teachers in a studeiit teaching experience. 

Activities 

The following activities were undertaken: 

1. Consultation with Dr. Donald Mocker, University of Missouri— 
iKansas City. Dr. Mocker was invited to Minneapolis \o consult 
/with the project staff about the proposed currictilum for Adult 
Basic Education students, courses in Adult Basic Education, 
and research needs in Adult Basic Education* He also gave a 
seminar attended by eight invited faculty from Elementary 
Education, Curriculum and Dej^ign, and Reading* Dr. Mocker was 
very productive in generating interest in Adult Basic Education 
among the College of Education faculty. He also conducted a 



seminar for 35 St. Paul and Minneapolis Adult Basic Education 
teachers and administrators while on campus. He also consulted 
^ with administrators and faculty in the Departmeht of Curriculum 

r and Instruction, and in other departments in the College regard- 

ing^ his study of competencies required of Adult Basic Education 
teachers ♦ Dr, Mocker also prepared a statement evaluating 
certain aspects of the instructional program which is included 
' in that phase of the report, 

2^ •Consultation with Kenneth Pengelly, Mankato State College, 

Mr. Pengelly advised on the organisation, filing, and retrieval 
of the Adult Basic Education curriculum materials which have been 
^ acquired during the project, 

« 3. Consultation with Donald Black Hawk, a member of the Winnebago 

^ * Indian tribe. Mr. Black Hawk is a counselor with the St. Paul 

Special Project, an Adult ^asic Education program for American 
Indians. He provided a le^cture on American In(^lan culture and 
the special needs and probl[ems^of American Indian adults par- 
ticipating In Adul^^Basic Education programs to class* members in 
''Orientation to the Adult Baski^^^j^duc^tlon Student." 

^ * 4. Consultation with Betty Jones and Ruth DeLapp, teachers in the 

Minneapolis Occupational Skills Center. Ms. Jones and Ms. DeLapp 
were recruited to serve as supervising teachers for. a graduate 
student who had no prior teaching experience with Adult Basic 
, Education students « 

5. Consultation with Lucille Eisher; Mary ^Rodriguez, Ruth Nelson, 
Lue Jones, and Bella Hanson, teachers and supervisors in the 
Adult Basic and Continuing Education program in St. Paul. Each 
individual was recruited and oriented to assist with a field 
experience for a graduate student who desired a supervised 
experience in teaching Adult Basic Education and English as a 
Second Language^o adults. 

6; Consultation [with representatives of Adult Basic Education 
administrators, counselors and" teachers and of voluntary 
organizationsUiwolved in literacy tutoring. An ad hoc 
advisory committee was\ organized and convened for the pur- 
poses'of explaining theSAdult Basic Education Staff Develop- 
ment Project, and of soliciting the advice and suggestions 
from community leaders asNto alternatives for Implementing 
the program. This group wa^very helpful in working out 
problems associated with the placement of students desiring 
field experiences, and in promoting course offerings. 

7^ Attendance at the Adult Education Association an*d National 
Association for Public and Continuing Adult Education annual 
conferences, and the Commission of Professors of Adult 
Education meeting i^i Miami, Florida (November, 1974). Both 
the Adult Basic Education faculty member and the project 
director attended. The expe;tienee enabled both individuals 
to le^arn about new developments in Adult Basic Education in 
other states I to inspect n6\j|y|urr leu lorn materials, to become 
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acquainted with national and slute leaders in Adult Basic 
Education, to explore related progrims such as career educa* ^ 
tion and educational programs in correctional institutions, 
sjitid to develop some visibility for the program at the University 
of Minnesota. 

^Attendance at the -Cororftission on Adult Basic Education meeting 
in San Francisco (April, 1975). This opportunity allowed the ' , 
Adult Basic Education faculty member to gain more familiarity 
With the funding and political aspects of Adult Basic Education, 
and to become acquainted with a variety of researchers, faculty 
and 'practitioners engaged in Adult Basic Education. 

Attendance at the Adult Education Research Conference meeting in 
St. Louis (April, 19751. This conference l^nabled the Adult 
Basic iMucation faculty member to meet many of the researchers 
and evaluators in the 'field of adult education, and to become 
acquainted with the status of research in Adult Basic Education 
and adult education. ^ 

Consultation activities have also occurred that involved no 
expense to the project. Therefore, they are listed below as a 
matter q,t record only, a^ there were no project finances Involved. 

a. Attendance^ and participation in meetings of the College of 
Education Reading Center Committee. Both the Adult Basic 

\Education faculty member and the project director have par- 
ticipated in this committee which is Investigating the 
possibility of developing a Center concert with research, 
teaching and service at the University of Minnesota. The 
presence of the Adult Basic Education facuUy member Insures 
that the needs of illiterate adults^ in Minnesota are prominent 
in the committee *s thinking and deliberations. 

* * * 

b. Consultation with Dr. Antusa Bryant, Mankato State College. 
Dr. Bryant is affiliated with another state institution con- 
cerned with the preparation of Adult Basic Education teachers. 
The Adult Basic Education faculty member and Dr. Bryant have 

* collaborated on developing a research project to follow up 
Adult Basic Education students. 

c. Coiisultation.wlth^Dr. Mark Aulls, University of Minnesota. 
The Adult Basic Education faculty member and Dr. Aulls have 
held regular meetings to worjc on a* research project on 
vocational literacy which is still in its formative stages* ^ 
Mary Haxby, a graduate student in adult education, is collect- 
ing preliminary data on reading levels in relation to the 
amount of time taken to complete training in two lofcal 
vocational programs. 

d. Consultation with individual faculty members in the University. 
Contact with faculty members has been extensiVife. More than 20 
faculty memT)ers from Reading, Mathematics Education, Secondary 
Education, Special Education, Indian Studies, Instructional 

" * 1 ■ 
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Design, Psychological Foundations of Education, Black Studies, 
English as a Second Language^ and Law have been contacted. 
Ten faculty members from the College have been consulted about 
the content of a proposed undergraduate course in Adult Basic 
Education. Thid course would be offered to undergraduates 
majoring in elementary or secondary education who might bo 
interested in teaching Adult Basic Education in the future. 

Visits have been made to Stillwater and St, Cloud correctional 
institutions to observe their Adult Basic Education programs. 

^Attendance at an Evaluation Workshop for Region V Adult Basic 
Education personnel in Chicago (December, 1974). 

Personal contact with the National Institute of Adult Education 
in London, England (June, 1975^ to arrange regular exchanges of 
information. 

Providing consultation and services to: 

1. The State Department of Education (Adult Education) on 
evaluation. 

2. Personnel from the Concetrated Employment Program (CEP) 
on testing in Adult Basic Education. 

3. The Moundsview School District about setting up a new 
Adult Basic Education program. 

4. The St. Paul Adult Basic Education pi^pgram on the use 
of paracounselors. 

5. The Minnesota Literacy Council on the development of an 
evaluation plan, and organisational structure. 

6. Presentations to Minneapolis Adult Basic Education teachers 
(on dialect and teaching reading), and to St, Paul Adult 
Basic Education teachers (on diagnosis and prescription in 
Adult Basic Education). 
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CURRICULUM MATERIALS PROJECT 

Introduction - 

■ \ 

The "Curriculum Materials" project was developed to fill a void in the 
holding^ of the University Ubrary system* Since knowledge of the available 
curriculum materials and tests appropriate for Adult Basic Education students 
was one of the important instructional objectives.^ the project was neQessary 
to the successful completion oi the overall Adult Basic Education Staff Develop- 

n 

ment Project. ' / 

Purpose . 

The purpose of this specific project was to develop a library of reference 
and curriculum materials for adult education and Adult Basic Education. Since 
the University Library holdings were found to be minimal in these areas, the 
project included both tasic references and curriculum materials. 

Activities 

1, The development of the curriculum materials arf^htests" collect^ 
followed three main steps: 

a. Identification of the major publishers of Adult Basic 
Education materials and tests. 

b. Identification of readfttgVand ^yathomatlcs tests and f 
' materials most frequently i^d in Adult Basic Edudq,tion ^ 

^programs. 

^Jentificatlott of^^TSN^ces, othetf than major publishing 
h^ses, of Adult ^ic Education materials. 

• ♦^C ^ A 

Materials ^i^^ selected In accordancev^rth two criteria. First, an attempt 
was made to obtain\ill matetials in read^ngji^d mathematics designed for adtilts 
functioning below an eighth grade level. Second, any materials originally 
designed for children had to be frequently found In Adult BaslA Edu cation class 
rooms to warrant their inclusion. For example^ the SRA Reding Skills series is 
not designed specifically for adults, yet it was found in nearly every Adult 
Basic Education classroom in the metropolitan area. • 
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Extensive use was made of the suggestion s of local Adult Basic Education 
personnel concerning the 'selection of materials to be obtained. A bibliography 
of Adult Basic Education materials prepared by a local Adult Basic Education 
teacher was also used as a guide. The Adult Basic Education centers in the 
St. Paul-Minneapolis metropolitan area were asked to identify all the reading 
and mathematics tests used at any stage of their Adult Basic Edueat^n programs. 
Publishers were contacted at conferences and by letter. The National Multimedia 
Center for Adult Education Abstracts seriF^;"^Was also consulted.^ 

"J 

In ordering materials, every attempt was made to be selective. Efforts 
were made to avoid duplicating materials in other curriculum libraries within 
the University. Orders were processed through the tUni vers ity business office; 
a few orders were not filled near the end of the project because of the amount 
of time required for some companies to fill an order and to send their bill. 

After consultation with the Education Library staff, it»was decided that: 
(a) the tests collect:y6n would be housed witKfn_the Education Library test 
collection where the use of J:he tests can be adequately supervised and controlled; 
and (b) the curriculum materials collec*ipn would be housed near tjhe Adult 
Basic Education faculty member's office ibecause of the lack of space in the 
Library for the collection, and the des^ability for close proximity to the 
Adult Basic Education faculty member, Tliree five-drawer; horizontal file / 
cabinets were purchased to hold the curriculum materials collection. Presently, 
th^se materials are being organized and catalogued, and the possibility of a 
cotoputerisied indexing system is being inves^ti^gated. 

The materials will be available t| anyone who has legitimate interest in 
examining them.- In addition to use by students and faculty, the materials 
library has bcei\,used by school districts who wish to know the extent aijd 
availability of curriculum materi'tils for adults.^ It is the intent of the ^ 
project to make the materials available to members of the State Education 
Department^ and to Adult Basic Education teachers and administrators throughout 
the state, * 
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2. Tlie acquisition of basic references in Adult Basic Education and 
adult education for the purpose of suppleraenting the University 
Library collection was a second activity undertaken in this 
project, rha University's holdings in these areas were minimal 
because of the newness of the graduate program in adult education. 
The presence of adequate basic references (both hard and soft 
cover) was> considered as essential for students and faculty as 
a superior collection of curriculum materials. 

As bibliographies and other citations to basic references in adult education 
were discovered, the University Library holdings were checked to see what items 
had been acquired. The omissions were ordered through the University Bookstore. 
At the close of the project, orders amountlng^o approximately $200 were still 
outstandiitg. The Department of Curriculum and Instruction has agreed to cover 
the costs of these books so that the items can be obtained. All items will be 
given to the Education Library to add to the University collection. 

3. Selected ittras of equipment were purchasf^d so that thay could 
enhance the use of the curriculum materials collection, or 
instructional activities associated with the materials 
collection. The following items were acquired: 

a. One microfiche reader, 120 magnification 

^ h. One AC/DC portable cassette tape recorder 

c. One portable, collapsible overhead projector 

d. Two electric typewriters (used) 

4. A newsletter file has been started in conjunction with the 
curriculum materials collection. The Adult Basic Education 
faculty member and the project director have requested that 
their names be added to mailing lists of newsletters and 
other mailings of unpublished materials as tliey become awdre 
of new sources. 

* * 5^ The National Multimedia Center for Adult Education Ab straejrs 

series was obtained in its entirety since it could not be 
located anywhere within the University. The Abstrag,ts also 
served as a useful source for locating curriculum materials. 

6. Three films in the Saul Alinsky series were also ordered 

^ because of their utility to adult education, and because of 

their unavailability within the University. 

7. Tlte Project was also contacted by the State Education Depart- 
ment in regard to handling the Maryland Telelesson Series on 
"Basic Education - Teaching the Adult. ^* The Audio-Visual 
Services unit of Continuing Education and Extension agreed to 

* store the cassettes, and to distribute them to anyone request- 

ing them for a small fee, thus making them available to Adult 
Basic Education personnel throughout the state. 
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8* The above activities , and others as well, were facilitated 
through the assistance^ of two graduate students in adult 
education who assisted the Adult Basic Education faculty 
member and the project director on a part-time basis. Rolf, 
Rundquist and Mary Haxby handled numerous duties, and also 
assisted with some data collection efforts. 

-9-,^ Ar^angemen^s^ri" madi with~^he Educa Library staff .tp-. 



establish a vertical file for acfult e ducation materials in 
the Education library . Materia:is~that would be pra'ced-in-^he-7— 
vertical file would include unpublished materials such as 
worksHop reports and final reports. Much of the material per- 
taining to Adult Basic Education is disseminated in the form, 
and a vertical file collection would provide a means for holding 
this material while making it available to students and' other 
users. 



MICHIGAN - Phase I 

The staff development plan is the result of two series *of meetings (1) 
between the state department Adult Basic Education offixrials and interested 
higher education institutions, and (2) local Adult Basic Education personnel 
and state department Adult Basic Education officials. 

The first series of meetings determined the institutions' degree of interest 
in cooperating in Adult Basic Education staff development, the kinds of programs 
that could be tailor-made to meet the specific needs of .the Adult Basic Educa- 
tion staff personnel, and the kinds of programs which could be offered within 
their existing framework. 

The second series of meetings were held throughout the state, allowing 
teachers, counselors, administrators and paraprofessionals a chance to offer 
theii suggestions to be included in the staff development plan. 

The overall plan of Phase I was to develop comprehensive tie twork of in- 
service training for professional and paraprofessional Adult Basic Education^ 
personnel. 

• These staff development activities focused on the following objectives: 
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1. Conducted k two week, workshop, providing basic sensitivity to 
cultural, social and economic understandings of the Adult 

Basic Education client, facilitating awareness and communication, 

2. Encouraged the development of undergraduate course^ in Adult 
Basic Education. ^ . 

3. Conducted a planned sequence of paraprofessional training pro- 
~~^gt a:m s^biT^tfiiB^c am^ ^tris t x t u t rons~wcrrking towards 

a caree r l a dd e r f ox^ ar a pr ofessioxials^^— 



A. Conducted leadership training for local directors of Adult B^sic ^ 
Education, 

5« Conducted specialized training workshop for Adult Basic Education 
personnel, 

6, Encouraged the expansion of graduate courses in adult education, 

A total of 829 Adult Basic Education staff personnel were involved in these 
planned activities. The paraprofessional training programs were the most 
comprehensive, involving 392 paraprofessionals throughout the whole state. 

The two-week Multi-cultural Symposium, subcontracted with Shaw College at 
Detroit, was highly effective as evaluated by the 35 particlipants . 

ii 

Institutions of higher education have shown great interest in the staff 
development programs and have provided space for meetings and have attended 
the sessions both as resource persons and as observers. 

Local directors have„ been especially helpful in assisting with all phases 
of StafiE development, • : 



Phase II - Significant Chang;es and Long-Range Developments 

A, Priority - Paraprofessional Training Programs 

1, A total of 355 paraprofessionals received a minimum of 25 hour^ 
of training along with respective teachers and staff* 



2. This paraprofessional training program had a significant impact 
on the Adult Basic Education student enrollment which grew ftomi 



^ 18,000 in 1972 to 55,000 in September 1974. 
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B. Phase II tindertook on a regional basis the career development preparation, > 
Teachers have been trained to be knowledgable in job up-grading which has 
been:? implemented for 12 industrial programs, 

C. English as a Second Language has expanded in terms of numbers and application 
of teaching theory to practice in ethnic groups. Through this the English 

as a-Second^ Language teachers have been able to identify many other- inter^^^^ — — 

^ t^d-ag^ci^s^i^—t he-state^- and zgroup_s=Jmye^jnM^^discu&s-4:he— formulation - - - 

oi a statewide English as a Second Language Program, 

D. The day-evening Learning Laboratories have rapidly developed^ both in the 
cities and jln the rural areas. Itinerate teachers and paraprofessionals in 

f the rural areas have established satellite laboratories so that the curriculum 
/ materials are readily available. The number of Learning Laboratories have 
grown from three in 1972 to 25' in 1974. 

E. Psychology of the Adult Teacher/Learner concept was emphasized due to the 
fact that most teachers were not initially trained as adult educators. 
Now the Adult Basic Education teachers are more knowledgable of methods 
and materials for adults • A large number of teachers are now enrolling 
in graduate programs, choosing adult education as a career rather than as 
a part-time job. 

Increased Commitments and Cooperation 
by Hii^her Education Institutions 

A. A two day retreat wa*. held in December to meet with the State "Advisory 
Council ^to discuss adult education over the next 10 years. \^ 

B. Higher education institutions are part of the Adult Education Advisory 
Council . 

C. The Adult Education Advisory Council has to approve overall programs and 
personnel before going to the State Board of Education which has the 
final word. 
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D. Both community colleges and universities (private and public) have 
realized that Adult Basic Education is a high priority training area. 
Consequently^ these institutions have been fsxtremely responsive to^ 
assisting and developing workshops, seminars, and credit courses based on 
the identified training needs. 

E. Shaw College, after conducting a two week training workshop, enrolled 650 
Adult Basic Education studeats fr'om the immediate area, 

F. Professional associations were brought together during a staff development, 
workshop, l^he result was the ''You Can" logo which began. in Michigan, 
enhanced by National Association for Public Continuing and Adult Education 
which has a committee to push for nationwide state adoption of the **You Can" 
logo for Adult Basic Education. 

Institutions Offering Courses in Adult Education , 

Wayne State University 
Michigan State University 

Michigan University • ^ . ^ 

Western Michigan University * * 

Northern Michigan Univer^^ity — . ^ , 

Eastern Michigan University ^ ' > 

Alma College . ^ 

Shaw College . * 

Naziireth College 

* 

Use of Need.s Assessment Instrument ' ^ * 

Initial planning using the Region V tweeds Assessment data helped ^ero in 
on what some of the major staff needs were and when ^tearfters were avail- 
able for staff development activities-. • Tlit^ state^ print-out vus matched . 

with recommendatiot4 from a planning committee of local prografn directors. 

* • » 
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• _ * 

Unanticipated Blockades * 

A. The financial systems in the state 'and local agencies tend to lack the 
flexibility to meet the immediate needs of Adult Basic Education. The 

financial systems are tied td long-range plans *which become narrow 

*■ . 

boundaries. 



B, Out-of-state restrictions tend to hamper the efforts to coordinate inter- 
state planning and activities. The decision-makers do not see staff 
development as a/hi^*K prlqrity, whereas the adult education staff views 
staff development the number one priority to quality education. 



How the Permanent Delivery System Will Be ^ ' . 

Functioning: After Phase tll 
. - ■ ♦ ' . 

Most of the staff development will be occurring at the local level; , how- 

ever, the institutions of higher education will continue to offer graduate 

"programs. Hopefully, some activities can be conducted- on a regional basis. 

* Teachers h^ve indicated that they want the planning for staff dev^elopment 

• dctivitie^. to be a combination of local, state, and university personnel 

.. ' \ 

tfirough^ e5;l>ension classes or local, colleges and universities. Also there 
is- strong support fo,r continued regional activities. 

State Obleetlves Which Were Accomplished 
(See Items 1 and 2) 

: Numbers of Adult Baste Education Btaff Rt^ceiving; 
In^-Serviee Trainini> From 304 Funds 

A total of 1,000 Adult Basic Education teachers received local in-service 
training from 304 program funds. 
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Phase III * 

From JuIJf 1, 1974, to June 30, 1975 (Phaser III), Adult Basic Education staff 
development activities were as follows: 

MI*-101-C - Independent Programs . ThiMy-three part^icipants strengthened the 
staff de);eTopment leadership capacity in Michigan. Cooperation with other staff 
"dttv^opment and"demonstration programs included" Literacy" Volunteers o"£ America, " 



Maryland T.V. Project, liorthwest Regional Education and Laboratory-SAGE ^'Jorkshop. 
These trainers are prepared to assist the state department in training othec 
adult educators in basic reading techniques, guidance and counseling training 
models, and utilisation of the Maryland T,V. video-cassettes for local and 
state workshops. 

MI-102-C - Administrative Supplies . In order to assure maximum usage of 
the SlarylAd Teacher Training tapes, equipment was purchased to play the tapes 
and develbp new tapes of outstanding presentations throughout the state. This 
new training dimension *has added significantly to the state department's training 
capacity. 

Mlfl03>C - General State Planntnj?, . A total of U6 persons were involved in t 
planning state and area workshops. Theif involvement emphasizes the state's 
commitment to involving ^ocal resource personnel in all phases of planning, 
especially those who, have received specialized training. The Region V Staff 
Development Needs Assessment confirmed this practice of involving local partici- 
pants in planning activities when a preference vas shown for local, statt, and 
university codrdinated training activitieu. ^ \ 

m 

MI-104-C - Volunteer Training Workshop . Fift^^Csven participants and state 
staff received program material^, tt^ining^nd^edueational techniques throughr^ 



1. Orientation 

^. Experience Stor.yH^chntque I 

3. Sight Word Technique, 

4. Phonics and Phonics in Pattern Techniques 

5. test Administx:ation 

6. Evaluation of Test Results 

7. Group DiscusVion f 



8. Practice *Te^J*i:*(ij. 
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The use of volunteers throughout Michigan expands the assistance and support 
available to the local Adult Basic E'ducation programs. In order to eliminate 
illiteracy by 1980/ a goal set by the United States Office of Education, - 
illiteracy must become a community problem. By involving the community as ' 
volunteers, educators will be more likely to achieve thirs goal by 1980 than 
th ey try to "go it alone," - 



' _ _ 

« MI-105-C - Newspaper Laboratory- "Teach and Tote" MorksTiop . Thts^ unrque 

approach' involved 40 participants in improving .Adult Basic Education teacl^er 

training skills through the use of local newspapers -and other resources. The 

linguistic and language experience approach to beginning readiil]^ was emphasized. 

The consultant was Owen Clary from South Carolina who demorfbtratod the management 

system of fferformance based prescriptions. The South Carolina State Department 

of Adult Education is ^credited with the development of this unique approach to 

beginning reading' skills . 

MI-106-C - Coordinating Aaeiicy Resources for Adult Basic Education . Forty- 
four state st'Sff, local administrators and county representatives met to inform 
and coordinate plans for better relationships and articulation among agencies 
which provide services to Adult Basic Education students and potential students. 
By such interfacing, agencies were able to become more familiar with services 
rendered by Adult Basic Education and how various referral systems interfaced 
and could be assisted through classroom instruction. Agencies involved were 
the United Community Services of Detroi^, Michigan -S-tate Department—NON-WINE 
EmplU-ment Programs, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation Services, Ingham Co. 
Emplojniient and Training Related Services , Jackson Social Services, Impact 
Division Programs for Retarded, Michigan Employment Security Commission, WIH 
Programs, Public Health, Family Planning, and l\iblic Health Nursing. 

Agencies pointed out factors significant for fut^ig^anning: 

1. Adults leaving mental institutions due to federal expenditure 
cuts will Heed Adult Basic Education. 

• 

2. Adult educators nged to refer their students to Social Services 
for training, Aid to. Deuendent Children, Adult Services for 
aged, blind, and disabled. Eligibility requirements were wade 
available. . ' 
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3. Vocational Rehabilitatio^have training programs including 

college levpl instruetiofl; Transportation to classes and medical 
appointments are provided. They can supply tools, furnish 
artificial limbs, glasses and pay for medical costs* 



This was considered to be a major step_ toward coordin^ing services in Michigan 
for adult handicapp^i^-^itizens. Anyone who' is functioning at less thi^n the 8th 
~" — grade level i^\de finitely handicapp:^^ to \>e doneTtTpinpo^l^^Tft^^ 

^adutt^"s~1i"andrcmps7s^iTice usuall>ronty l:henrhdsF^b\a6i^ are being" helped. 

Learning disabilities, emotional and physical handicaps tend to be multidimensional 
and must receive the attention of the professionals if the undereducated adults^ 
will evet enter the mainstream of society, . » 

MI-107-C - Curriculum Designs for Adults . * Sixty-seven participants were 
irivolved in exploring and sharing curriculum desJ^gns and information poverlng 
five areas: * * 

_ * 1. Reading - Readability and Techniques 

2. Using the Newsfkiper-^"''^^^^ - 

/ 3. Computer Assisted Instruction \ 

4. Curriculum Tretids ^ > 
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5. Learliing Disabilities. 

' ' --^ 

Dr. George Spear ptovidedr an overview of curriculum development in adult educa- 
tion nationally,. In Micttlgan^ curr|:culum development will be, a major priority 
in order to provide both guidelines/ and materials that will be directly related 
to the student's daily life. 

MI-^IOS-'C - Addressiirq Priority Issues in Adult Edueation . A total of 139 
teachers, administrators., paraprafessionals, and state staff covered tlie follow- 
ing objectives: _____ 

To understand the difference between androgogy* and pedogogy. 

2. To recognize the importance of the needs of both the indi- 
vidual and the institutions. 

3. To be able to useV techniques of role-playing in survival skills. 

4. To understand ^rtfe findings of the Adult Performance Level Study. 
5* To appreciate cultural differences. 
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6» To recognize the difference between learning disabilities and 
retardation. 

7. To use various techniques in selecting curriculum materials. 

8. To use and coordinate effective testing and evaluation techniques 
and instruments in the Adult Basic Educartion learning center. 

— the a^rnistta tots concerning the need to inform businesrs, industry and the 

community as to the needs of undereducated adults. In striving for excellence, 
the state department must set the standards for performance along with the 
priorities as viewed from their vantage point. Local programs can then involve 
their own communities in vjorking out improved relation'ships and coordination. 
Industry is ready and willing but someone must take that initial step, remember- 
ing that both institutiot^ and individual needs must be served if both are to 
benefit. 

Besides the 309-C activities which involved 496 participants, additional 
funds were provided for local in-service training for an additional 524 individud^ls 
for a total of 1,010. 

Summary and Future Expectations 

* 

Michigan has gained through its participation in the HK) Regj^dn V Staff 
Development Project. Paraprofessional training has been greatly enhanced with 
over^ 355 paraprofessionals receiving a minimum of 25 hours of training. A total 
of 87 local delivery systems have been developed emphasizing career education. 
Twelve in-plant learning centers have been established. 

English as a Second Language (ESL) has expanded with theory and practice 

developed to include multi-pthnic and cultural understandings. 

■ ^ t 
Full-time adutt learning centers have grown from three to 27 over a three 

year period. Rural areas are being served by "roving teacher corps." Also, 

satellites with mini-laboratories assist the rural areas. * 

A major recruitment cantpaign was launched three years ago through "You Can" 
which now has become a national effort. 

ERIC 
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Graduate degrees are availa^Lle from Michigan State University and the, 
University of Michigan in adult education at the doctorate level. Adult 
education courses are being offered in the following 17 higher education 
institutions: 



Eastern Michigan University* ' 

Michiga n^ ^t^ate U niversity 



Norther Michigan University 

University of Michigan 

Western Michigan University 
Shav; College at Detroit 
Nazareth College 
Wayne State University 
Oakland University 
Alma Collegt*- 
Northwood Institute 
Ferris State College 
University of Dt^troit 
Cen'tral Michigan University 
Albion College 
Hillsdale College 
Olivet College 

A high priority for continued cooperation with the Michigan S 
ment of Education and higher institutions will be enhanced as demon^ 
the high number of institutions serving communities. 




The permanei^t delivery system for staff development will be as follows: 



The Mlchig^an State Department of Educalion 

1. will set priorities as determined through tl^e combined efforts 
of the state staff, planning committees, n^eds assessment, and 
the advisory board* ^ 

2. will establish performance standards for the local programs to 
use as guidelines in striding towards program encellence. 

3. will evaluate programs according to agreed program standards 
and criteria. > ; 

4. will establish permanent liaison and communiications with par- 
ticipating institjitions of higher education* - 

5. will provide program assistance and monitoring on a continuous 
basis, helping to identify available resputces for in-service 
training. 



6. will provide leadership in curriculum development according to 
Adult Performance Level standards, combined with a major staff 
development effort with the universities for teacher competency. 
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Higher education institutions will continue to assist in advancing^ 
research in adult education and applying theory to practice for local 
practitioners. 



Special demonstration projects at the local and university levels will 
help to expedite innovative ideas and technologies from pilot projects to the 
^local-AduLt^Jkujic-EduoatloiL-prQgrama^ — 



Michigan has benefited' from the ideas and innovations through interstate 

connections. With the staff development funds coming directly to the State 

Department of Education, Michigan will continue its contacts with other states 
and share its innovations on a national level. 
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• • . ' INTKOUUCT J ON 

■■: . 

This is the year-end report of an cvaluati-on. .of the Region V 
■ Stjaff Development Project in Adult Basic Education. The work effort 
performed between September 1974 and July 1975 was a continuation of 
the evaluation design initiated to monitor Phase II through Phase III. 
; This report summarizes 'that work effort. 

This v;as the third year, of the ABE project and a change from 
the second year evaluator accounts for changes in the evaluation , 
methodology and process tasks. The focus of the evaluation has been 
on determining the perceived needs of ABE programming and identifying 
the perceptions of and reactions to Region V/State workshop activities 

In general, the evaluation report will be organized such that 
a general statement of the methodology will be followed by a statement 
of results and finally a section on conclusions and recommendations. 



■ SIX'TJON I; MK'i'llUUULUU.c . - ' 

- \ ■! 

The third and final phase of -the Region V staff dovclopm^nt 
program had the loftiest objectives. Principal among those objectives 
was the implementation of a permanent delivery system for staff ■ 
development. In order to determine the degree to which the prbgifam 
has been successful in accomplishing this objective, a number of 
sub-obj|ctives or areas ot concentration were studied during the 
last five months of Phase II' evaluation. Emerging from issues sue^ 
as recrikitment, retention, and program implementation, areas were 
defined that would comprise a permanent Jplivery system. Generally 
they involve the -topics of: needs assessment, organizational Supper t, 
interagency cooperation, resource allocation, coordination, profes- 
sional ^support systems, and evaluation.' For a number of jthese topics, 
the success or failure of component existence is best addressed by 
staff in^ternal to A.B.E. programs due to evaluation personnel changes 
and limits in budget expenditures. However, the evaluation strategy 
did focus on perceived needs within _each of these areas . ^ The evaluator 
proposed two basic data collection strategies ' to gathcr^ pertinent 
information. These were: a Delphi assessment and a participant survey. 
Each strategy will be discussed briefly. 

i 

Pnrtici pant Survey 

The decision to perform a survey on a samplii of participants 
in staff development programs stemmed from an interest on the part 
of the committee in developing an understanding of the long term 
benefits of the program as viewed by the actual f^Aicipants . Thus, 

il ^ . • " • 
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If .participants from three inscrvicc programs, conducted as regional 

J activities and from programs from cach\of the six states were 

■ drawn to comprise a representative samplVoF staff development 

efforts. From the list of participants fifty nanW/were drav/n 

Vinless there were less than fifty in attendance and then all names 

A 

were used. Each of , the pafticipan4:s selected was sent a survey 
form as found in Appendix A. The primary aim of this assessment 
v/as to investigate overall impact on program planning. The results 
of tKis effort are included in the next section. 

The Delphi ^ 

I -.^ . ^ . ■ 

The Delphi-technjique is a method of developing' and improving 
group consensus. Decision-makers find it useful in formative j 
evaluation for arriving at gQatl definition and in needs assessment ^ 
where it simplifies the task o"?k identifying and ranking needs and 
priorities. (I^fer to Appendix B for the Delphi form.) 

• > 

The primary aim of this assessment was to gather participant 
perceptions of and reactions to workshop activities. This assessment 
sought to provide the project with a formative evaluation capacity 
by supplying decision-makers with information upon which to base 
informed judgments regarding alternatives contemplated in program 
modifications. • ^ 

ARIES initiated a*total of forty-five Delphi instruments for 
the first round and thirty-eight for the second round. Prior to 
finalizing the instrumc.n|:, the questions were piloted on two directors^^ 
four teacher-directors ,ySjd two professors. The first round responses 
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wore nominally ranked and provided base ^response sets for .the 
second Delphi round. The Delphi forms were then mailed to aame 
respondents from the first round for rcpriorixing and analysis*. 

The foregoing has been an operational statement of the 
methodology; the next section provides the findings as generated 
by the activities presented. 



' The results repor^d heroin are ba£5dd on two distinctly 
different kinds of informj^tion. First , there is data which roflocta 
respondent rankings of perceived program needs and, second, there 

4 

arc survey returns which are, for |^ie most part, forbed choice ^ 
responses to common questions and summaries, regarding activity 
impact, that were easily quantified. In the following presentation, 
the information has been organized by assessment mode. ^ 

The Delphi ; 

• • * 

A total of forty-five Delphi instruments were mailed to initiate 
the first round of Delphi responses; thirty-pght were complf^ted and 
•returned. The responses were categorized and , nominally ranked. 
Because some of the responses were open to ini^erpretation, a. second 
Delphi round was mailed. The lists resulting SErom the. original 
thirty-eight respondents were sent for a secondl priority ranking. 

\ ■ ; 

Out of the thirty-eight second round Delphi)^ instruments maxled, 
twenty-four responded by completing the forms. Comparative rankings 
for each of the fifteen items (interim ^ first rouW; final « second 
round) are provided in Table 1.' Results are discussed first as to 
the general trends and second as they reflect frequency of reportage 
by item and state. \ 



) 



General Trends 



. Aacnoios or individoals noodod for doveloplng staff dovolopmont 
pians' 2oopcTaMn9 in the dolivcry. system and general support _ 
of the prograiiv (Items 1,2,5,6). - • 

Primary Responses: ABE Directors/State Staff 

Local S.taff 
Higher Education 
* "Experienced Schools" 
Former ABB Students . 



♦ N<ieds/as.^essment data needed -'for planning Adult Barifc Education 
Staff Development (Items 3,4) 



Primary Responses: 



Effective teaching criteria 
Training requirements correla 

effective teaching criteria 
Staff attitudes toward learner 

the program, and general 
Curriculum^assessment - 



t4d with 

characteristics , 
conderns 



» Agencies perceived .as adequate primary delivery ager 
(Items 5,6) 

Primary Responses: , State ABE Staff 

Local Staff 
Experienced Schools 
Higher Education 



ts fi>r training 




o Topics deemed important to cover in staff .development program 
(Items 8,9) " *• 

Primary Responses: Teaching Methods/Techniques (particular qmphas 
Primary Keoponi,^^ individualised instruction)^ 

^ Human Relations (Attitudos/CultdraA. Awareness) 
Curricula Sequencing/Resources 
Student Goals/Objectives .a. 
Techniques for Motivating/Stimulating Students 

• Types of recognition needed for staff development partic^i-pation 
(Item 10) 



Primary Responses: 



Retention as evidenced by application m 

instruction/^toachcr self-confidence 
Ability to motivate students 
Level of enthusiasm demonstrated by teacher 
High school enrollment 
Curriculum revisions 



• Activities best conducted on multintato basis (Itciri 12) 



Primary Responses: Use of "expert" or successful ABE program 

planners for dissemination 
Utilization of resources/technique 

outside lof .ABE domain 
Human relations/cultural awareness « 
Federal laws and regulations 



o Activities best handled by single state (Item 13) 

Primary Responses: Program components developed specific for 

state or local needs 
" Inservice training 

Census/demograpHiG information 
Needs assessment 
Kocruitment 

• Major- impacts of the Region V ^taff development program (Item 14) 

frimary Responses: Communication network established ' 
Improved .utilization of human and physical 



resources \ 
Additional staff training «^ 
Increased recoghition of ABE programming 
Program expansion 



~ — *■ 



Assurances perceived asyiecessary conditions for implementing ^ 
the Region V design (Item 15) 

Primary Responses: SEA support * ^ ^ 

System for follow-through inservice ^ 
training sessions 
, Needs assessment . 

Higher education involvement/participation 

' . ^ f - ^ . • 

As the reader cap note, the respondents indicatte firm agreement 
with the conditions said necessary for a permanent delivery system; 
they are: needs assessment, organizational support, interagency 
cooperation, resource allocation, coordination, professi^onal support- 
system, and evaluation. 
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Ror.pon'so Rankings nancf i nn Prr.f|uoncv hv State and Item , 

" The following tabla addresses each of the Delphi items ' 
state and overall rank. In the majority ot cases, the respondents, 
geriprated a number af aiis^^friP^.,item in.im^tt Delphi round. 
Each ^answer was listed and tabulations were made as to the frequency, 
pi that answer. Frequencies were developed across all statcfs. 
-derail frequencies were ranked based on' the number of times reported. 
The topical. listings by state indicate a priorized ordering of 
responses" based on frequency of report.' Rankings are' not provided 
in that there were few cases of equal frequencies. 

The evaluator considered reporting by typ©-D<respondxjnts , i.e., 
professor, director, teacher, etc. -This </as not dor^or two reasons: 
(1) dtiring the initial analysis we found few significant 
differenlfcs between their responses; and 
there were unequal percentages per category, e.g., , l 

■ less than ten percent were teachers While greater- 

than thirty pprcent were directors. 



, Table 1^--^ , \ 

DBLPI|I RESPONSES— -INTERIM AND FINAL RANKINGS 



JTCM Xt rithSt LIST rwt croups or INDIVXOUM-S fllAT SIlOUlS DE INVOLVUD tH PnUPARlWC A STAFF DUVKLOPMtMT PU^M 
rOR A S7ATC. 



Overall Responses Ordered by Frequcxicy Interim 

of IlcJ>ort (ti«tcd from iUgh t^o I/Ow) ^ Rank 

Total rrj-^her ffefirartiina •it OrJor 

ABC Directors/State Staff X 
Higher Education - 2 

Ucal Staff 3*5 
Teacher Professional Crgarvlxationi/ 

Unions 3*5 

Superintendent of Schools 5.5 

State Advisory Board 5»5 
Former Ann StuJonts 7 
CosuK<jnity r.eprc«e^tation#«.9» ^Minorities 1 
•Expert CoRdaltdr*is" 9 
Refcrxal Agencloaf (Enjploywcnt Services, 

Kttlfarc, etc.)/ 10 



OveKdll Responses oiderrd by Frequency 
of Report (Li:ited frcri ur^h to tov) 
Total ?<unhii?r Respond «a 24 

AHE Directors/State Staff 
Local Staff 

Itioher Education 

Former ASt: Students 

State Advisory Board 

Ccnvii^unity Keprcsentation* e.g.* 

Minorities, **:;^pcr?; Consaltanjts" 
Teacher Professional Organxzacions/ «* 

Unions 

Referral Agencies {Utiplcynent 

Services, Kclfare, etc) 
Superintendent of Sciiools • 





Mean 


Final 






*Kank 






Ord«r 


2i 


X.2) 


1 


21 


2.23 


2 


1( 


3.81 


. 3 


1$ 


4.21 


4 


X) 


4. 30 


5 


It 


&.05 


( 


X2 


5.58 




XS 


5.(6 


: • 


t 


(.87 


/ » 



Final. Rank by Statei 



: niinois 

ABC Directors/State Staff 
Local Staff 

Forncr ADE Students 
State Advisory Board 
Referral Agencies** 
Superintendent of 5chcols 
CocinunSty Heprescntatlon 
Higher Fda^ation 

Teacher Prof. Organititions/Cnions 



Indiana 

ABC Oircdtors/State Staff 
Local Staff 
/^tatc Advisory Doard 
•[Former ^BZ Students 
Vcommunity Representation 
Referral Agencies 

Teacher Prof. Osrganixations/Onions 
Higher Fducation ^ 



Michigan 

ABC Directorc/State Staff 
Local Staff 
Higher Education , 
Former ABE Students 
Com^-nunity Rot^rcsentation 
State Advisory Udard 
Referral Agencies 



yinnesota 

ARC Directors/State Staff 

State Advisory toard 

Teacher ttot. Or^anirations/unions 

Local Staff 

Ceimunity representation 
Higher Education 
Former AGE Students 
Referral Agencies 
Superintendent of schools 



ABC Directors/Stnte Staff 
Higher Education 
Local StaXf 

ComMunHy ReprescntAtioh 

State Adviisory Board 

Former ASE Students 

Referral Ai^i^ncios 

Superintendent of Schools 

ttachcr Prof. Organizations/Unions 



Wisconsin 

ABC Directors/State Staff 
Locul Staff 
Higher Education 
Former AUK StcJents 
Cofftrmnity Repreticntattcn 
Referral Agencies 
State Advisoty Qjard 
Teacher Pr6f. Oigaaiajations/ 
Unions 



•Items received eguivalent rankings* 



ERIC 



120 

9 



Tabic i (conti)iucd) 
Delphi Rospon^cs-^-Intcrim and Final Rankings 



ITEH 2K Smviv\t INVOLVED Itl DnNiELOntlC A LOCAL PLAN? 



U response* Ordc'rcd by rjfcqocney Xntc^*'« 
cjort "^Listed fron Hiqh/to LowJ Kanjc 




ot Report 
Tot»l_ 

toc«l Oircctor/Stilf 

Unions , 
A»E Director— State Lev*l 
Advisory Boird 
roriaer ABE Students 
Itcfctral Agcr.Gios 



.5 

7 
««5 



Os^crall Responses Ordered by frequency 
oi Kcport (Listed irc^n Hi^ih Lvw). 
Total Wunlv^r i^ ^«ityQ^tilnei » 24 

Local Director/Staff • 

Teacher Traincrs/lnsttuctora 

Advisory Board 

rorm^r ABE Students 

expert Consultants 

Cofnxr.unlty Bepreacutation 

Knt Director— State Level ^ 

Referral Agencies 

teacher Trofcosional Otganixationc/ 
Unions 





Moan 


Final 




of 


Rank 






order 


24 


1.24 




19 


2.52 




21 


3.90 




1$ 


4.15 




XV 


4.7$ 




IC 


4.87 




19 


5.10 




1( 


5.Ci 




10 


•C.70 


9 




rinal RanV. bv Statet 



IXXlnois, 

Local t)lrfrCtor/Staf£ 

Teacher trair.ers/Inatructors 

ronftej" Arc stJdents 

Advisory Loard 

Referral Agencies 

Expert Consul tcints 

Comnunlty ncpresc^t^tr.ion 

Teacher Prof. Organisations/ Union* 

ABU Director— State L^vcl 



Minnesota 

Local Director/Staff 
Advisory roard 
AnU Director— 'State Level 
Referral A9t^ncics 

Teacher rroe* Ort^snisatlonn/Unlons 
Teacher traincrs/lnsttu^^tors 
Expect Con*;uU.int$ 
Coiwrwnity Representation 



indiA»A 

Local Director/Staff 

Teacher Trainerc/tnstructors 

rorwct ADE Students 

Advisory Loard 

Expert Consultants 

Referral Agencies , 

Cotwnunity aerreficntation 

iin»' ni trctar— *Statc Level 

Teacher ProL Orrjani.ations/Unlon. 

Local Director/staff 
Teacher Train^Srs/instructors 
Advisory Board 
Connuuity Representation 
rormcr Mit Student* 
ADt Dircetor^-^tate Level 
Expert Consultants 
Referral Ayencics 

teacher Prof. Or^anixations/Unlons 



Klchiqan - 

liocal Uirec tor/Staff 
Teacher Trainers/Isistrjetor* 
Adviw»ry Board 
Expert Consultants 
Former ABK Stiitients 
Cownunity Pepteoentation 
Referral AgensicQ 
Abb Director-Estate Level 



Wl jcons.ln 

iooctl Ditcetor/Staf f 
( Teaehcr Trainoi s/Initru3tor« 
Vcxpei't Consultants 
"rbrmer ABE Student* 

Referral Aqeneios 

AWE oircetor-'istatc Level 

Advisory noaid . 
/~Coii«unlty KejstescntAtion 



ERIC 



/ 



121 

10 



J- 



Tabic 1 (continued) 
Delphi nesponscB--Interim and Final Rankingn 



MlM )t WfAT IS TIIK HOST IMPORTAHT KtKO OF NECDS 



iASsnssnnsT data con rtANruNc aoult dasic iioucATiori stArr 



Overall P.rsponscs Ordered by Frequency I^rtcrirn 
ol Kcport* (Uintcd frctn Hiein to Low) Hank 



Order 



criteria IrdicaUn^ elf-sctivo toochlng 

tmlnlnQ r*ec^«d tor etlcstivo tp^jehxng 

Areas o? conecrn as perceived i3y teaehcrs 

Curriculum ♦ssesr.ncr.t 

HecruitR^nt rt^thois 

Student ch<>raGtorx3tics •^j 

lute ot Attrition 

Census data 

Utcmcy rAt;A« 

Appropriateness of staff 

Cost eftcetivcness 

criteria for deter^slning locations 

of prosraas ^ ^ * 
Assessi»ent not needed 



l.S 
l.S 

4 

% 

I 

Ifr.S 

12 
13 



Overall nc^ponsc.s Ordered by rrc^^ucn^A, 
of Keport (bi£ited ire^t to Luw) 



24 



Criteria indicatinri eftcctl/o tencning 
Areas of coricern as perceived iay tt^^"*^^* 
Trcdning needed for o^ectxyo tcaeH4f»9 
Student cUaraeteriSttea 
Cuii*ieulum a&«ossrtji»t 
Hate of attrition 
Recruitment natheds 
Census data 
Literacy rates 

Criteria for determining location 

of prograa 
Cost ef£cGtiVenes5 
Appropriateness 5f staff site 
Assessment not needed 





Mean 


Final 




01^ 


Mnk 






prdi^r 


18 


2.27 


l" 


21 


2.33 


2 


10 


2.14 


3 


19 


3.1$ 


4 


21 


4.00 


S 


IS 


S.$3 


« 


14 


6.07 


7 


IX 




• 


XI 


CAt 




7 


7.14 




XO 


7.20 




XO 


0.30 


hi 


2 


X2.50 





Final Ranking by States 



llHnots 

effective teaching criteria 
effective tcaehip.g trai.nmg need 
fcrceivcd are^s of e©Reern 
Curriculu.^ assi^sasicnt i 
Reeruitt'^oifit fnetheds 
Student ch5r.^cteri"Jtics 
Attrition ratcsi 
Census data 
literacy rates 
Appropriate staff six* 
Cost effcetivenoss 
rro9ram location criteria 



f<lnne>ota 

Aecruitrent r.othcd« 
*VAttrition rates 
Literacy rates 

!k»erceivi'd arejs of concern 
rrogran loe^timi criteria 
feCfeeti%v li*ac!us»c| training 
Cost ef fcctivene^is 

(defective teaching criteria 
census d.ua 
Student cluracterietic* 
ApproFCi^^^c statf 
Cvrriculuis asscs^Ment 



« 



need 



3nfWll_ana 

Effective teaching criteria 
A3ffcGtive teac^ilna training need 
\studcnt charaetcricties 
?Porceived areas ot euneorn 
*\CurrieuluD asudssEiont 

Census data 
./Recruitment tscthods 
V^ttritioii rates 
Appropriate ot^-iSf si^e 
>regra» location eritcria 
/titeraey rates 
*\Cost effectiveness 
Assessment not needed 



Ohip 

Effective teachii/g^ criteria 

Perceived area& ft concern 

Curriculum assea&nisnt 

Effective teaeliifiqi training need 

Rccruitnent pethads 

Student ehar.ietetiatict 

Attrition rates 

Census data 

Literacy rates 

Approj»ri*ite staff slxo 

Cost cffoetiveneiis 

rrogran location criteria 

A9sosSMent nat needed 



Hichigan ^. • 

/Effective teachirjri* criteria 
• (pereeivei ate^s ot eof.eern 
Vcost ef fcctivc-^osfi 
Curricul<^m assoossiont 
/Appropriate ctaiS Jitso 
•Vrooram loeatiCvT critotia , 
Effective teaehifi(^ trainif.g ne«a 
/piccruitt^ent r.tUiodo 
«( Student characteristics 
\Litci#Sy rates ^ 
Census data 
Attrition rates 



Wise on sin 

Perceived areas of concern 
Student €har*ic tensities 
Curi^iculum aoce jt>r--*.'»t 
Etfeetlvo teaching ciitena 
Cffeetiv*^ teaeiiiug training noeu 
Attrition rates 
Literacy ratios 
Recruitwent methods 
Census \Jata 



ERIC 



122 
11 



Tabic 1 (continued) 
Delphi Responccs— Interim and Pinal Rankings 



irtA At WMAT KIHOS OF 



KEEOS ASSE5SMEIIT DATA ARE OF CtCOKDAUY IMrOftTAWCE? 



Overall Responocs Ordered by Frequency 
Ot Refiort (tisted iior* HiqU to Low) 
Total Konlvjr =»**^rJon dvn7 ^ 

Stiff attitude* toward program impact 
and ttudcat characteristics 

fublic opinion toward pro^rasi and 
^Stur^cnt characteristics 

$t»tc AbE f»eeds 

Ocnoqraphic ddti 

Criteria for effective instruction 
I«earncr characteristics _ 
rroblems specific to loca^ areas 
Curricula effectiveness 
Svoport staff nc£>ds 
|lo*additior.al data needed 



Interim 
Bank 
Order 



2 
3 
4 
S 
$ 

7.5. 
7-5 
9 

XO 



Overall Pesponses Ordered by Frequency 
of Report (Liotcd from Kigh to Low) 
- Total Ko:'»b'^r Vc^sronding ^ 2^ 

' — " ' 

Learner characteristics 

Criteria for effective instruction 

Problems specific to local areas 

Staff attitudes toward program impact 
and studcn't characteristics 

Demographic data 

Support staff needs 

public opinion toward program and 
student characteristics ^ 

State ABE needs 

Curricula effectiveness 

NO additional data needed 





Mean 


Final 




of . 


Rank 


iL 


Ran)^ 


Order 


10 


2.30 


1 


11 


2.72 


2 


16 


2.75 


3 


17 


2.76 


' 4 " 


13 


3.38 


" 5 


11 


3.90 


6 


14 


4.50 


7 0 


X4 


4.7t 


• 


X2 


4.83 


9 


4 


5.00 


10 



Final Ranking^ by State; 



iXlinoU 

Staff attitudes 
Public opinion 
Demographic C3ta 

Criteria for effective instruction 
Suoport staff needs 
Curricula effectiveness 
Problems of local areas 
State ABE needs 
tcarner characteristics 



Indiana 

Criteria for effective instruction 
Learner characteristics 
Problems of Iccal areas 
Staff att^itudes 
ftsmographic data 
^ /State AUE needs 
Vpurricula ci fcctivcness 
Support staff needs 
Public opinion 
Additional data not needed 



Michigan 

Staff attitudes 
Demographic data 
Curricula ef icctivcnoss 
Problems of local areas 
Public opinion 



Minnesota 

Learner characteristics 
problems of local areas 
- Staff Attitudes ^ 
Public opinion 

Criteria for effective instruction 
Curricula effectiveness 
State ARE needs 
Support staff- needs 

\ I 



Ohio 

Problems of local areas 
Demographic data 

(fcrlteria ior effective 
Learner char.^ctor istics 
Staff attitudes 
Public opinion 
State hnc needs 
Supi>ort stat f needs 
Curricula ct fectiveness 
Additional data not needed 



instruction 



Wisconsin 

Demographic data 
Additional da^.a not necMod 
Support staff no^da 
Problems of local areas 
Staff attitudes 
Public opinion 
State ADE needs 

Criteria for cf tcctive instruction 
Curricula effectiveness 



•Stcns received equivalent rankings. 



ERLC 



123 

12 



V 



Table 1 (continued) 
Delphi Responses — Interim and Final Rankings 



irtH 5s VIIAT ACeNCIES SHOULD COOPCRATC IH THE DELIVOY OF ABE STAFF DEVELOPMENT? 



Ovtrell Responses Ordered by Frequency interim 
of Kcport (Listed from High to Low) Hanlc 
Totel Nuni^jer Responding ^ Order 



ttX Officials 
Hishcr Education 
£x?ert Consultants 
Federal « Agencies 
Experienced Schools^ 
State ABE staff 
CosunUnity Support 
Studjents 



X.5 

3 

4 
5.5 
5.5 

7 

t 



Overall Responses Ordered by Frequency 
of Report (Listed front High to Low) 
Total ^gURbcr ?tospondinc » 2^ 

State ABB Staff 
LEA Officials 

Experienced Schools « 

Higher Education ' 

Expert Consultants 

Coeununity Support ^ * 

Federal Agencies 

Students 











Hean 


Final 




of 


Hank 




Rank 


Order 


21 


2.23 




17 


2.35 




It 


2.94 




22 


3.31 




21 


3.38 




X3 


5.00 




X6 


5.31 




X6 


5.75 





Final Ranking by State; 



Illinois 

LEA Officials 
Expert Consultants 
State ABE Staff 
Higher Education 
Experienced Schools 
Federal Agencies 
Connunity Support 
Students 



Indiana 



/ 



fiXh Officials 

Utatc ADir Staff 
/Expert Consultants 
[Experienced Schcols 
XTotncnunity Support 
Students 

Higher Education 
Federal Agencies 



Michigan 

Expert Consultants 
Higher Education 
Experienced Schools 
State AUE staff 
Students 
ttA Officials 
Federal Agencies 
CoRUQiinity Support 



Minnesota 

Expericnscd Schools 
Expert Consultants 
Higher Education 
State AKS Staff 
LEA Officials 
Federal /.^cncies ^ 
Corctunity Su^^pott 
Stvdcr.ts 



Ohio 

Higher Education 
State AtiE Staff 
LEA Officials 
Experienced Schools 
Federal Agencies 
Export Consultants 
Contmunity Support 
Students 



Wisconsin 

Higher Education 
Expert Consultants 
State APE Sioii 
LEA Officials 
Experienced Schools 
Students 

Federal Agencies 
Community Support 



•Iteiat received equivalent rankings. 



ERLC 



1 M 4 



13 



Tabic 1 (continued) 
\ Delphi Rcsponscs--Intcrim and Final Rankings 



tCH «l WIIAT CHOOnS OR IWDIVIDUALS MUST SUrPOHT ADC IN OftDER FOU IT TO tJUUVlVE? 



cr*ll Responses Ordered by Frequency 
©f,f»ep6rt (Liutod ficn High to Low) 
Total flu">!i"r ^^csu'^n'Jinq ^ 33 

t«te Legislature 
th and LEA Officials 
rogram Adntinistratxon/Stalf 
Congress 

Agency Affiliates 
orecr and Present Students 
bor/ Industry 
igher Education 
Advisory Corotxttec 
Training/Innovative Projects 

i«5^57 
tedia 

ocatlonal Schools ^ 
Regional Staff 



Interim 
Rank 
Order 

X 
2.5 
2.5 

\ 

% 

7.5 
7.5 
f.5 
f.5 

XI 

X2 

X3 

X4 



Overall Responses Ordered by Frequoncy 

of Report (Listed from Hioh to Low) 
Total NUmhcr nc?;pondtnq » 24 

Congress 

State Legislature 
LEA Officials 

Frog ram A<3mJin is trat ion/Staff 
Training/Innovative Projects 
Clergy 

Former and Present Students 

Agency Affiliates 

Higher Education 

Labor/Industry 

Advisory Corjnittee 

Vocational Schools 

Media 

Regional Staff - ^ 





Mean 


Final 




of 


Rank 




Rank 


Order 


1* 


1.S4 


1 


20 


2.30 


2 


X4 


2.71 


3 


!• 


3.22 


4 


17 


3.58 


5 


17 


4.00 


6 


1« 


4.50 


7 


X5 


5.00 


8 


14 


(^OO 


9 


15 


(.60 


10 


1« 


6.68 


11 


13 


7.00 


12 


10 


7.C0 


i3 


10 


• •10 


14 



inal RenXing by State ; 



Illinois 

ongress 
State Legislature 
ZK/IXU Officials 
rograro* Administration/Staff 
gency Affiliates 
tudcnts 
Labor/Industry 
Righer Education 
visory COir.'ntttee 
raining/Innovative Projects 



Indiana 

Program Administration/Staff 

Congress 

Students 

State Legislature 
SEA/LEA Officials 
Agency Affiliates 
Advisory Comittee 
KediA 

Labor/Industry 
Higher Education 
Regional Staff 
Vocational ^cnools 
Clergy 

Training/Innovative Projects 



Michigan 

State Legislature 
SEA/LI:a- Officials 
congress 

Program Administrat'ion/Staf f 

Higher Education 

Advisory .Ccr^-nittee 

Agency Affilxatcii 

Media 

Students 

Vocational Schools 
Labor/Industry 
Regional Staff 
Clergy 



Minnesota 
ongress 

tat^ Legislature 
gencv Affiliates 
EA/LKA Officials 
frogram Admlnistratxon/Staf f 

bor/lnwiustry 

vijtory Cojwaittce 

aining/lnnovativo Projects 

ier9y 



Ohio 

State Legislature 

$EA/L1:A Officials 

Program Adninistration/Staf f 

Congress 

Students 

Advisory Gontsittcc 
Labor/Industry 
Agency Affiliates 
Higher Education 
Media 

RC€|ional Staff 

Training/Innovative Projects 
Clergy 

Vocational Schools 



Wiscons in 

State LcgiiilatuiG 

Program Admiiiis tration/Staf f 

Congress 

Students 

Higtter Education 
Labor/ir.duiitiy 
Vocational t^crtools 
Advisory Cor.tnittoe 
Agency Af f il iit<.*s - 
SEA/LEA Officials 
Regional Staff 



Table 1 (continued) 
Delphi Responses-- Inl^crim arid Final Rankings 



ITEH 7 1 



KHAT GROUP./ IKDIVIDUALS OR AGE::CirS SHOULD lu: Til. TRUtARV DELIVERY AGL^NTS FOR TRAINING? 
THE U:aVEf.siTy, the state director OR CONSULTAHTS, ETC.) 



(i.e. 



Overall Responses Ordered by Frequency Interim 
o£ Report (Listed izorMii^ih to Low) Rank 
Total K-jrJser Rost^onding * 33 ptant^^ 



li^hcr Education 

State>&E Directior and Staff 

^ocal ProgtcD Director n,,.^ 

Expert Consultants/Curriculura Specialists 

VDCatior«al Insttuctors 

Innovative/Successful Pilots or Models 

SEX 
LEA 

Legislators 



X 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6.5 
€.5 

• 

9 



overall Responses Ordered by Fr»2qucncy 
of Report (Listed frcr High to Low) 
Total Sur.b»^r fct>r'Srn>r>'j>r#q g 24 ^ 

State ABB Director and Staff 

Expert Consultants/Curriculum Specialists 

Higher Education ^ ^ , 

Innovativo/Succcssful Pilots or .Models 

Local Program Director 

SKA 

LKA ' 
Vocational Instructors 
Legislators 





Mean 


Final 




of 


Rank 




Rank 


Order 


23 


2.04 


I 


20 


3.20 


2 


IS 


3.63^ 


3 


17 


3.64 


4 


1$ 


3.C8 


S 


10 


4.37 


6 


t 


4.50 


7 


$ 


7.1( 


i 


3 


• .C6 


9 



final Ranking by State; 



Illinois 

State ABE Director and Staff 

Expert Co^salt3nts/Curric.^Spec. 

Mighcr Education 

Local Ptogran Director 

SEA 

LEA 

Innovative/Successful Pilots/Models 



Minnesota 

State ABE Director .nnd Staff 
Expert Consalt^ints/Curric. Spec. 
Local Prog ran Director 
KiQhcr EJucjitir»n . , . 

Innovativc/SacccssCul Pilots/Models 

Vocational Instructors 



* Indiana 

Innovative/successful Pilots/Models 

State ABE Director and -taff 

Expert Consuit.nnts/Curric. Spec. 

Local Program Director 

Higher Education 

LEA 

SEA 

Vocational Instructors 
Legislators 



Ohio 

Higher Education 

State ABE Director and Staff 

^c*l Program uirijctor 

Itinovativc/Succcsititul Pilots/Models 

Kxpert Consultantti/Curric. Spec. 

SCA 

tEA 

l^cgislators 

Vocational Instructors 



Kichiqft n 

Expert Consultants/Ctjrrlc.Spcc. 

Innovative/Success iJl »^ilots 

Local Vtoqtan Director 

State ABE Director and Staff 

Higher Education 

SEA 

tEA 



Wisconsin 

State AUn Dl toe tor and .<;t.iff 
Higher Educativ^n 
Expert Consult.tnts/Curric.Spcc. 
Local Piograftv tn rector 
Xnnovativc/Succestiful Pilots 



ERIC 



i2{> 

IS 



Tabic 1 (continued) 
^ . DGlphi Rcsponsos-lntcrim and Final Rankings 

i»i V STAFF OliVetOPMCUT n<ocr<AM7 
WHAT AKB Tilt HOST XMt>ORTAST TOriCS TO COVtR U ^ STAFF OLVbLW 



erall Responses Ordered V/ Frequency 
Total N'ar 



f # 5 rjo n inn * 38 



Xnteriw 
Rank 



liMun Relations , 
Itachtnci Kcthods/Tcchniqucs (cnphasis 

on itvdiviaualljod xnstruction) 
"urricul* sequences/ fttsources 
|ot» Cor,oetcnc//i5V:il I s 

JUpinistrative Dccis lon-MaKing 
Keihoes of Recruitment 
Job P)acer.cnt ^.w 
tffcctive Ut?« o£ Paraprofessxonals 
evaluation Techniques ..i*.w 
Eiai t:ceds- Students t^udcnts with 

p«rccptual Xearnxr.g probi-ens) 
CoSteapSrary issues/State Interests 



Overall Responses Ordered by Frequency 
ol Report (Listed iron Hts^h to Lev) 

Teaching Methods/Techniques ter^phasis 

on individualized instruction) 
Human Relations 
Student Coals/Ol'joctivcs 
Curricula Sequences/Resources 
Evaluation Tcctiniqjos 
Methods ol Recraitrerit 

^:^S^'^nts .student, with 

perceptual loainincy pro»ilcr.c> 
Effective Use o£ Paraii-raressronais 
ContcDV^^^ issues/State Interests 
Job Placement ^ „ 

Administrative Dccisxon-.MaKxng 



Mean 


Final 


of 


Hank 


Rank 


Order ^ 


2.14 


* 1 


2.73 


2 


3.05 


3 


3.90 


4 


5,10 


5 


5.33 


6 


5.37 


7 


€.15 


i 


7.16 


9 


7*36 


10 


i,27 


11 


1.63 


12 



rinal Rankin^y bv State? 



Illinois 

Stuaent Goalt/Objectives 

Job Con\pctency /Skills 

HtirJ«n Rolatiors 

Teaching Keth^^s/Tcc^iniques 

Recruitment Methods 

Cutriculura rcqueftces/Rcsources 

Evaluation Tcchni7^^« 

Special Kecds StuJonts 

Conter.iK>rary Issu^s/^tatc Interests 

effective Use of Paraprotcsslonals 

Job Placctrvent 

Aawinistrative uecicion-Haking 



Minhesota 

Teaching Methods/Techniques 
Curriculum Scqucr.ccs/Roiiources 
Student Coals/Objectives 
Special Heeds Students 
UuwAn Relations 
Job Cowpotency/Skills . 
effective U.-.e ot rarapioCessionais 
tvaluation Techniques 



Indiana 

Aluman Relations 
•Vyeaching Kothois/XcchnLqucs 
Student Goals/Ob:cctivcs 
Curriculun Sc^ jcnces/^iisourccs 
Effective Use ot Parasrotessionals 
/fieeruitncnt itcthcds 
•Sontcnporary I.sac=/Stat« Intero.ts 
Evaluation Ycc.-tn.^*;^^* 
Job Ccrr.piitcnc>/S<ills 

ecb Placement 
pecial Needs Students 
Adrttinirtrativc Decision-Making 



Ohio 
Human Relations 

Curriculu:n requcnces/Hesourcos 
Teaching y.ethedii. Techniques 
Job Coppetency/ii -il^** 
Student CoaJ s/Ob:ectives 
Recruitpwnt Mcth^i > 
Effective CSC of raraprofcssionali 
Special Kecdu St-dcnts 
Evaluation Techniques ^nti^n^-^tm 
Contemporary Issues/Stattj Interc-ti 



Michigan 

Human Relations 
student Ooalfl/Dbjectivcs ^ 
Teaching .setUoi3/;ccnnx^uc5 
Curriculun Sequences/ ^v^sourccs 
Job Cortetency /Skills 
Recruitment Methods 
Evaluation Tochuiquos ^^^^^ 
Effective Oue of iUrarrof cssional 
<;necial N^cds ^t JC. ;uts 

Administrative -^'^/J^?*:;c'"in?^ 
Contemporary Issues/State Int. 



Wisconsin 

Human Relations^. 

curriculun 5c.racnces/Resourccs 

Student Go^il'^i/XM^^'-'fcives 

Job Ccntpctency/ii'-iii* 

Recruitwcnt Method* 

Evaluation 7ec!muiui^s 

special Needs iiuuknts . 

Effective U'.e ot p irat^rofer.sional 

Teaching Methods/ rocnniqucs 

Job placement 



•lte»f received equivalent rankings. 
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Tabic 1 (continued) 
Delphi Responses— Interim and Final Rankings 



4 



ITEK KfZ SOm or THESE TOPICS HOUE DXrrXCt|^,TO TD^CH THAN OTUHHS. KUICH ARE DimCULT? 



Overall J^csponscs brdcrcd by Trcqccncy I'^t^rl^ 
(Listed trcn Ili^H to Low) R«nlc 
rdir.a » 33 . Order 



ot Report 

Total tto&er ..Por .porfj 



Attitudes/Cultural Awareness 
Techniques for .yotivatxng/Stinulating 
* Students 

AiuU Counseling/Adult Psychology ' 
Evaluation Methods 

Heading Methods . , i . 

coordination of Agencies. Particularly 

Affiliated Sup^or^ rervActs 
Training Needed for Tcacner Aaivancencnt 
Topics Arc :;ot More Difficult to 

Instruct Than Others 



2 
3 
4 
S 

6 

7.5 

7.S 



overall Hcsponses Ordered by rrefjucsicy 
of Reoort (Listed frora Hxt^h to Loi^J 
Total Nunacr Resr^Qn-ii^ cr « 24 * 

Attitudes/Cultural Aworeness 
Techniques for MotlvMting/StiwuUting 

Students . . 

Adult Counseling/Adult Psychology 
Evaluation Itethods , , 

Coordination of Acencios. Particularly 

Affiliated Support Services 
Reading KCsthods 

Topics Arc r^ot More Oifflcuit to 

Instruct Than Others 
Training Needed for Teacher Advancement 



Mean final 

of Kdnk 
P^nV. Or^cr 



20 1.65 



20 
17 
15 

17 
14 

4 

11 



2.3S 
3.41- 
3.53 

4.11 
4«50 

5.25 

e.is 



rinal Ranking by State; 



Illinois 

Attitudes/Cultural Avoteness 
Kbtivating/StiJnuUti.nq Techniques 
Coordination ef Agencies 
Evaluation ::cthods ' 
Adult Counsel inqy^svcholOT/ 
Training for TcACher Advanccr.cnt 
Reading Kethcds ^ . 

topics Ko Kore Difficult than Others 

HinnesotA 

Attitudes/Cultur^il Awareness 
r.o t i va t in*j/S 1 1 nu t i nij Tv chni qu e » 
Adult Counselitio/rsvcholoey 
reading Methods 
r#alu^»tiot\ V^.thnd5 
CoordinStlon oL AqjcnCios 
training for Teacher Advancement 



Indiana 

Attitudes/Cultural Awareness 
Adult Counsel in*5/*'3Vcholoiy 

A!otivating/Stirmlating Techniques 

VivaluatidM Methods 

/^Reading Metnods 

Vrooidination or Ag^^ncics 
Trainnng for Teacher Advancement 
Topics No More Difficult than Others 



Ohio 

Attitudess/Cultural Awarcnesi 
Evaluation M»?thed3 
>totivatino/Stir.ulatinij Techniques 
Adult Counr.eli«g/Psychology 
' Roadina Methods 
Coordination of Agencies 



HicKigaji ^ 

Kotiva ting/St inulatinq Techniquis 
Attitudos/CuU;:ral Awaren^iss ' 
Adult CoufiGclinci/?£>ysn©io.T/ 
Coordination o: ATicnetos 
Evaluation nct^Qds * 
Reading Mcthe^ds 



Wisconp_in 

Attltudca/CwUural Awareness 
Kotivatir,g/Stir»*Jlattsi J Techniques 
Evaluation >t£aMt?:lJt 
Adult Cujnr^cllm^/i^sVGhology 
Reading ^eth^iU 
Coordination at A^jenaics 
Topics Uo tture DU I loult 
Training for Teacher Advancement 
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Table 1 (contin'uecl) 
Delphi P.csponsos— ^nterim and Final Rankings 



I 



PROGRAM? 




Ov.ir*U Kcsponsc. Ordered '^V/^^^^^j^f 
licpott (Listed itor^ ifja to Lowj 



Kcpott 



Cccr*« Crcdtt/HiQhec Education 
$tA Ccrttficition 

rulicity 

U^tor» o£ Recognition 
|tc:c«se Time 
Cc:i»ult«nt Fees 
Kc Recognition Accessary 



Intcriw 
Rank 
Order 

X.S 
l.S 

3 

4 

S 

» 7 
• - 



overall Responses Ordered by rrcouoncy 
o£ Report ^(Listed trem High to tov} 

Ko Recognition Necessary 
course Crodlt/HiijUer Kdueatlon 
StA Certilication 
CEU 

Release Tir.e 
Publicity^ 

tottcts Recognition 
Consultant Tees 



4 

22 
IS 
I« 
20 
13 
14 
10 



Mean 


Final 


ot 


Rank 


Rnnh 




J. 00 


1 


2,0$ 


2 


2.V3 


3 


2.81 


4 


3. IS 


5 


4.00 


( 


4.07 


7 


4.20 


8 



rlnal Ranking by Statci 



Illinois 

Ccarie Credit 
SEA Certilication 
Ct7 

Fi:i)llcity 

Rcrognition Letters 
Release Time 
Consultant Fees 
Rc:ognition «ot Necessary 



Minnesota 

%%X Certification 
Rtlcaso Time 
Cc^rso Credit 
tt:>licity 
ClJ 

Ri:ogtiltion Letters 
Ccnsultaitt fees 



yndiana 

CEU ^ 
Course Credit 
SEA Certification 
Release TiDo 
Publicity 

Kocoo^ition tetters 
Recognition t;ot :;accs5ary 
Consultant Fee* 



Ohio 

Course Credit 
SKA Certification 
CEO 

J^ocognitlon Letters 
Kolease Time 
Publicity 



Michigan 

Course Credit 
Release Time 
Consultant Fcgq 
$EA Certification 
Publicity 

Recognition Letters 
CEU 



Wisconsin 

Course Credit 
Rolcaf^^a Tine 
Consultant Fees 
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Table .1, (continued) 
Delphi Responses— Interim and Final Rankings 



J7CH lis 



VIlAt IS THE BEST LVIDEKCB THAT SOH.ONE liAS GAINED KKOM STAFK DCVULO.MENT PAnTXCir;.T10.? 



OvcmXX P-csponscs Ordered bv Frequency Interim 
of Report (I^isted U^^ to tow) Rank 



Rep 

Total No-tcr Pes 



Q>der 



effective ?rogt*3 ^lana^c^^Rt 
S'<ilXcd at :<3tivati.ng St4i:ej^ts 
Er.thuflacn Level of teaef.ers 
Ctrrrlculofi Revtaion 
Retention as Evidoneei by 

in Instruction 
Teacher Sclf-Cofifidenct 
Ri9h Student Enrol Inient 



Apollcation 



OveraXX Kosponaeo Ordered by Frequency 
of Report (Listed it^ su^h to Lowl 

Retention a* Evidenced ^/^^t^Pl^^f ^i^^^^" 

Enthusiasr* Level ot Tojehets 
SklXXcd at aotlViitif-^ s^tuicnts 
High Student fc:Kroll.^vjnt;# 
Curriculum Revis^oa • • 
Effective S^rogra!^ :5anage3icnt 





Mean 


Fin&l 




of 


-Rcink 




Pa nk 


Order 








*\ 


2.04 


1 


19 


2«68 


2 


2X 


2.95 


3 


1% 


3. SO 


4 


X4 


4.00 




X7 


4.X7 





rincl Ran^<ir€T by State; 



iXXinoU 

Kotivatir^l SkiXl 

High Student Fpr&llrtsnt 

Fffccftlvc Ptotjrjn Man^ger.ent 

Kctcntion 

Teacbor i:ntlmcl35?^ 
Curt leu lun Revision 



Minnesota 

Hotivating SklXX 
Retention 

effective Progix^ MaRagcmcnt 
Corriculcrs p.evision 
TeiChcr Enthusiasm 



Indiana 

Teacher Enthusiasm 

Retention 

Kottvatlmi Siiill 

Effective Proiiran Management 

Curriculurn rievioten 

High Student Enrollfnent 



Ohio 

" ""' ' ^ 

Retention 

Effective Pietiram Management 
Curriculum Revision 
Teacher l^nthuui^osi 
Motivating r^sill 
High Student EntollmGnt 



Retention 

MotivatiOfi £:<ill 
Teacher SlfJthtsfUar^ja 
Curriculu^n t'e-^^tsia^ 
High Student Ensr^il-^e^^^t 
Effective Pro^srata i-iaf-.a^^esnent , 



•Wisconsin 

Motivating Skill 
Retention 

CurriculUfi rev i a ion „ 
Tcachc»r Kuthuoiafisn 
High r*tud€*ni tfiraUf^ent 
Effcctivii P^ocJrae^^ rtanagcment 
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Tabic 1 (coaJtinuod) 
Delphi RcspQnsrcs-Intcrim and Final Rankings 



il 

( 



\ 



>trall Responses Ordered b, J 
M Ucport (Listed £ron Him 



rrcquer.cy 
to t^*' 
5? 



oi ••expert" or succetistul 
oroar*m planners lor dissersfiatis*. 

»,i3«n roXation/euleurai awareness 
ftdcraX laws and regulations 
reacher cowpetencies 
ISl* 

3i«vr»itmcnt techniques 



Interim 
aank 
Ordrr 



I 
2 
3 
4 

S 

7.5 
7,5 



Overall Responses Ordered by rcequcncy 
""orneport (Listed ltc:n liigh to Low) 



Use of -expert- or successful ABE 

program planners iot dissemination 
UtiXilation of resources/ t^Grmurj^cs 
Human relation/cultural a-.areness 
Federal l:^ws and .rcjgulations 
Reading/math workshops 
Teacher competencies 

Rccruitir.cnt techniques 





S'tean 


Final 




of 






Rank 




It 


2.11 


I 


17 


2,94 


2 


15 


3.4C 


3 


16 


3.C2 


4 


It 


3. 66 


s 


IS 


4.33 


6 


X€ 


sat 


7 


IS 


5.73 


t 



of expert pret^ta:a planners 
HHjrUltKWnt teclmmjcs 
Ucdurccs/tcciini^^uctJ i»ti X I •-ation 
xJSS; relations/cultural awaU'ncss 



MinnCfiOta 

Tst of expert program planners 
Tederal Uwfi/reiuU^tsns 
?cadinq/nirith w^^rs^^haps 
?«eurce5/t>ehnu,ucti utilisation 

t^wAXi rolatlon^i/eaXtutal awareness 
?.ccruit»ent techniques 



yndiana 

Use Of expert program planners 
ilSman teUtlons/ccltucal avarcno. 
Rcsource/tcchni.itieo utilisation 
Teacher cotrpotenctcjiS 
Reading/math workofisr^* 
FedcraA laws/rcgulations 

Recruitment techniques 



phie 

Use of expert progr.^w 
RosourcesAi^eHni^^er* utilisation 
Reading/math votr^icnofss 
llSman {clatlDiiS/caUural awaremiss 
Federal laws/icgulations 
Teacher compotcneies 
CSL 

Recruitment techniiiues 



Use of expert prograsi planners 
Teacher ee:r.petoneies 
ReadingAiiath ^ot^^'^f.^- . 
Human rel^itionf^/cuUtirn .v^^rc. 
*Resouiccs/techr.iqJi?s utiliration 
ESL 

Recrultnicnt techniques 



Wisconsin 

Federal laws/rcgulaticns 

Husiaj> rclationf,/GiiUar^a jwucc. 

Use ot expert vuritJ?-* ^^^V^^'';! 

Reiourccs/teehniquef. wiilisation 

Roading/natti varksnops* 

£SL 

Recruitment techniques 
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f 



Delphi- Responses 



Table 1 (continued) ^ 
-.^Interim and Final Rankings 



,X.H XV '^CTXV.TX.S APX B.ST ,U»O.ED X SINC. STXTB OB rO.«0« Or . STA... 



OveraU ncsponsca Ordered by Trcquency Interim 
Kcport (Lit. ted ^ron iuqn to .ov) JUn. 

rrcKiran components developed specific 

lor state- and local t.oeds or 

characteristics 
Ccntus/dcrogra^hic interna tion 
Xnscrvicc training 
^ CulturaX awareness training 
Recruitment 
Kccds assessncnt 
^Curriculum revision 

Coit^clfectivcncss reportage 

K2rci"!h«in, .nd coordination U 



Overall 

of Repor 
Tota 



Responses Ordered by Frequency 
,rt 'lasted from lU^h to Lo^J 



program cornponents developed specific 
for state and local needs or 
characteristics 

Jnservice training ,^4^„ 

Census/derva^ranhic xnforniation 

Kecds astessment 

RccruitriCnt 

Cost effectiveness ^-CP^^^^?*^,,,^^ 
Resource sharing and coordination 
Curriculum revision 

cultural awareness training 
Counseling 



21 
20 
1« 
20 
16 
12 
13 
14 



Mean Final 
otr ^ Rank 



1,33 

3. CO 
3,75 
4.25 

i.sc 

4. t3 

5.23 
5.57 
12 ^6.33 
14 %.50 
10 1.10 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
« 
7 
. t 
9 

10 
U 



rinal nanV^ingy by Statct 



Illinois 



35 reeortago 



Progran components 
Jnservice trainini^ 
cost etfectivencss 
Meeds a&sd'SRi'^nt 
Ccnsus/desiocjraphic information 
Kccruitjrent 

jSsoircc sharing/coordination 

Minnesota 

rrogram components 
cultural awareness training 
Jnservice tiainlnq 
Heeds aseessn^^nt 

SSft"ettectivcnes. rcport.go 
Testing 



program corrponents 
Jnservice training 



Ohio 

Program cori^poncnts 
Ccn«us/de30i3ta{.hic information 
Incervice tratnin*? 
Rocruitnent 
Curriculum revision 
cost tttcctvjents^n reportage 
Heeds atiscssment 4,„^Mn« 
Resource slu^riri^/eooidinatlon o 
Cultural au^ucness training 
Testing 
counseling 



Michigan 

Program coE^ponents 
Inscrvicc trainifsg 
Ccnsus/dcRv^^raphic iaforration 
Cultural awarenetiO ttaxnifi^j 
Rccruitrcnt 
Meeds as see anient 
Curriculum revision 
Testing 

Wisconsin 

Program C43!t)roncnt8 

C«nsus/d^^'^J^3r?^^^^^^ intotnation 

Infscrvice training 

Meeds asQOssmi^nt 

Recruitment 

Currieulufii lovisipn 

Cost effcetivene&si reportable 

Cultural awareness training 
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Tablp 1 (continued) 
-Delplji Responsps-- Interim and Final Ra'nkings, 



thn lit WHAT KWE BEEII THE MAJOR 'xMPACTS OF T»B REGIOW V CTAfP DEVELOrMGtIT rUOGRAM? 



Ovtr*lX 3lccpon$e« Ordered by Frequency 

H Report (LUted ttiotti lU<4h to Low) 



.^Ablishcd a ccr^-aunication nctvGric £ 
dltseminAtion of Ideas « successes # 
allUtis* pilot And r.cd^l ptograma 
tcllve utilit:ition of itu.'tdn, 
■hvsic*! «ra riterial s^jrces 
Jitlona «t«Sl training with 
ipiproved neth^ds 

i^nsioA of s^fC3r«ns# student and 
Utt progrars (e.g., aXtcrna^vfe 
Itgree ptogra-t) 
rw^her e^ac*ttcj5 involyer-ent 
ncreasei reec»!jf.ition ot irr-ortAnca 
'^tUproCessio^al training 



f 
I 



Ifttcrim 
Ranic 



2.5 
2.5 



Overall Responses Ordered by t*rcquency 
o€ Rejjort (Listed £ro-r-ih^J> to tow) 
total UuMQt Ucr^^qndim o_S4 

Established a conxtunication network for 
disccmination of ideas* successes* 
failures, pilot and r.3del ptoqtum 

AdditionaJ staff trainir«g with 
improved rsdtheds 

Effective utilisation of hjesn, 
physical arjd tnatorial sources 

Increased recognition or ist^t^^rtance 

Expansion of pregrans, student and 
staff propjraRS iew^# alccirjativt 
degree ptogr*i:ns) 

Higher education invelvewont 

Parapiofessional trainii^g 



23 

22 

22 
14 



IX 
X7 
X3 



Kcan 

of 
Rank 



1.79 
2.59 

2. C3 

3. Xi 



4.45 
4.S2 
5.46 



Final 

Rank 
Older 



final RT.kinq by States 



Illinois 

bor^iiunication network 
i!itionAl staff trair*lng 
fee live source utilisdtiion 
Cher ciucatior involvtr-ent 
.Rcrcasei recogr4tion 
raraprofession^l training 



Indiana 

Comnunication network 
Increased recognitien 
Additional ctaif training 
Effective source- utiiixation 
Progr»>fn cs<p.inston 
faraprofesslonal training 
Higher education involvcRiont 



Wichig sA 

Communication network 
Additional sta^f training 
Program o^jj^nsian 
Higher educatttm involve^flcnt 
Increased ieeoc|nition 
Paraprwfoscional training 



Minnesota 

p/iunicstion network 
tective sourec utiliiation 
jitional stale training 
frcasei reeo^-^ttion 
^re^r4::i *xp3nsi?)n 
rirapto^iSttio'^al training 
sKer tiucation involvctr.ent 



Ohio 

Additional stsff training 
effective tourec utiiiieatiou 
Co3vnun teat ion network 
frogron eKi^ansion 
Increased reeofjnUlon 
Higher education involveniont 
raraptofcssional training 



ConOTunication network 
Effective souiee utilisation 
Additional statC training 
Higher edue^tum involvement 
Increased involvement 



22 



f Tablej 1 (qontinucd) 

Delphi Ucsponscs— Intcrriirt^and Final Rankings 



ITKX lit ir TIIE WCIOS V TKOCRAM 



KAS STAKTItlC TOHDP.r^-M. H.VO^^IO YOU Oi: SU«E JO IHCLUDE l.f THE DHSXCU? 



Overall Responses OrtJcrcd by Frcqycncy 
of Iteport (Ltitci Icc-n lUijh to Lo'^) 

SEA supj>0At ^ 
Higher education involvettent/ 

participation 
rvaXcation ^recesses 
So-spOft Iron affiXiit^d agencies of 
♦ , public Aid, crployrent 
Heeds as!ie£SJ?efit 
IndesensJcnt pontes for regional 

pooi/ fiscal accoantVbilit/ 
Systcn for folie^-thrda^a ifiscrvice 

training scs&ions 
Corpctency-basoi teacher pcrforcjancc 

evaluation 
Jncrcaoca p^rtiGipatio- on the part 

ot state Xcijlslatocs 



Interim 
RAnh 
Orti?r_ 

I. 

2 
3 

4*5 
4 

7.5 
7.5 
9 



Overall Kosponscs Ordered by Frequency 

of Report aiRtcJ trc.^ Hi^U to Uo*t) 
TD tal Number Rcyni^crndinq * 21 ^ 

SEA support 

Systen for toUow-tlx?ough anscrvic^3 

training sestnons ^ 
Heeds assess^tr.^nt ^ 
Hlghpr education involvement/ 

participation 
Conpcteney-bat^ed tcaehor performance 

evaluation 
Evaluation proeesscs . 
Independent ttmiGO ior ro'^lor.al 

pool/fiscal accountability 
IncreaHd partxeiration on the part 

of state legiJGlatt>r3 
support fron affiliated a.jencics 
« of public aid, empioyuicnt 





Mean 


Fitial 




of 


PanH 




Ran>: 


Q_rd>*g 


13 


2.92 


I 


24 


2.95 


2 


20 


3.10 


3 


19 


4.00 


4 


16 


4.0C 


5 


18 


4t22 


6 


14 


4.42 


7 


16 


5-12 


t 


14 


&.50 


9 



rtn^l Ranking by State; 



Illinois 

Kecds assessment 

SEA suppstt 

Independent n^onics 

Higher cdueatlon involvcsjent 

Agency support 

evaluation pr«32osso$ ^ 

rollov-tbroutjN i:iiit»rviGe training 

Teacher pcrferr.afiey evaluation 

Legislator participation 



Minnesota 

legislator participation 
StA support 

Higher educatlen involvement 

Evaluation proeeases 

Heeds ast^cpsRtent . * ^ 

rollo^*tbrou*3h tm;fi:vice training 

Teacher pertorr.iaec evaluation 

Jndcj^endent monies 

Agency support 



Indiana 

Kecds Assescncnt 
Teacher pertorr;ance evaluation 
Follow-through in^erviec training 
Agency suj^sorc 
Evaluation procesocs 
SEA eupport 
♦Hichcr education involvement 
Legislator participation 
Independent monies 



Ohio ^ 
SEA fsuppoi t 

Necdc afjseiisrsent -iS^^ 
IliQhor education jinvDlvcmcCi,t 
Evalwatio"* prciaeii^'iGO ^' 
tcgiitl»Ator p.^rtacipation 
Follow-ihitiunh in^ervice training 
Teacher pertoimincc evaluation 
Independent ranics 
Agency supi^rt 



Hi chigan 

Heeds asscsnment 
Follow* throu^,h ir.cervico ttnq 
Higher education in'.*olvt ^*^esit 
Legislator par tieipatiofi 
Agency supF*^»^t 

Tcacl»er perfoss^rice evaluation 
Evaluation piccessea 
SEA rupport 
Independent monies 



' Wisconsin 

Follow- through inaervicc trng 
SEA cupport ; 
Higher education involvecKeiit 
Agency upstart 
independent ntentes * 
Evaluation pto^efiaes 
Needij aiiiietu metit ^ 
increased participation 
fcachcr performance evaluation 
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' Tho Parti cip.mU nurvcy 



LQtc in spring, 605 participants in selected regional and 
state prt)^«-ams were mailed a survey- form asking them to respond 
to cjuestiojis regarding their perception of the benefit of such 
programsV aver all, there was a 44.1% (N = 267) return with 511 
of the reg\<jn§l participants and 42% of the state program parti- 
cipants responding. The preponderance of those returning surveys 
were teachers '(38.6%) , directors (25.5%) or teacher-directors (19.5%) 
of ABE programs.' 

Of the 267 respondents to the question requesting a ranking 
of 1 (high) to 7 (low) of the staff development program in the 
short term^ 198 or 74.2% submitted an above average assessment. 
Asked to respond regarding their ranking as seen in to4ay's light, 
186 or 69.7% gave an above average rank. This means that those 
who responded to the survey were highly positive about theit staff 
development experience inmiodiately and after time for reflection. 

As indicated in Table 3, most of t|ie participants thought 
their workshop experience provided new knowledge or reinforced 
former knowledge and this knowledge was in an import^int or crucial 
area. Most respondents later applied the knowledge gained at the 
workshops and were positive about the amount of material covered. 
In general", the participants gave a highly favorable rating to the 
staff 'development programs they attended. 

• Prior to reporting the survey results by state and selected 
workshop, the list of workshops from which the sample was comprised 




provided. 
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Tabic 2 








• ^ SELECTED 


WOJiKSHOP SAiMPLE ' ' 




1 


Workshop Title 


Workshop 
Number 


Number 

burveyp 

Mailed 


Number 
Survays 
Rg turned 


Percent 
SurvcytJ 
Kcturnec 


Regional Administrator's , 
Conference 


R-102-C 


51 






Coping Skills 


R-103-C , 


45 


0* o 


SI 1 


Lea'rning Disabilities 


R-104-C 


55 


29 


52.7 


Building Support for the 
Local Program 








^ ^ • U 


New Teacher Orientatibn • 








OK n 


Coiranunication Update 








9ft n 
^ o • u 


LVA- Tutor-Training 








Ail 


Adult Basic Education 




On 


0 


o o •> 


Materials 


WI-105-C 


y U 




^fi ft 


Performance Objectives 






X«3 




Administrator ' s Seminar 


0H-112-C. 


35 


Xo 


^X • 'i 


Psychology 6f Adult Learning 


MN-3,03-C 


11 


tt 




Coping Skills 


MN-108~C 


23 


13 


56.5 


Volunteer Training 


MI-104-C 


53 


28 


52.8 



/ 
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• to develop a competency based needs asisoscinent 
which will address: 

present student competencies, desired 
competencies, and methods to reach desired 
criteria; and 

competencies required for effective instruc- 
tion in ABE programs. 



Overall, the Region V Staff Development Project has met its 
objectives as stated. More specifically, the Region V Staff 
Development Project has allowed the state directors to establish 
formally what had been an informal communication and cooperation 
system to the benefit of all the' participants . 

. 

Further, ABE v/as instrumental in (1) providing information to 
the states as to improve program planning for adult education; and 
(2) coordinating various agencies thus improving the dissemination 
of related information, opportunities and educational methods. 

To conclude, the staff development efforts, regional and local, 
have been received by the participants as both relevant, applicable 
and efficiently accomplished. 
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S]::C'J'jON III; CONCl.U.'iJOIUi 

it* t 

The follov/ing are the conclusions as to the perceived accom- 
plishments of the Region V Staff Development Project and cxpreosed 
needs of ABE participants. 

Accomp lis hmc n ts 

Participants surveyed perceive Region V to have: 

^ o established a formal (i^nproved) communications 
network between and v;ithin states v;hich has 
assisted in clarifying overall goals , program _ 
options, methods and trends;, 

O provided additional staff training which was * • 

expressed as a critical need; 

0 improved ABE ^-program status 'in terms of educa- 
^ - tional recognition; and 

0 increased interagency cooperation and planning 
for ABE programming. 

These perceived accomplishments indicate to the writer that 
the criteria necessary for satisfying project objectives 2, 3, 4 
and $ was established, 

%* 

Expressed Needs . ^ 

Participants surveyed expressed the following ^ needs -to be 
addressed by Region .V or their individual states: 

• to continue with and improve upon staff training 
workshops; 

• to continue and reomphasizo the efforts in inter- 
agency coordination for ABE programming; 

• 

• to increase the organisational svipport from state ' 
officials, i.e., to provide AHE a legitimate role 
in State Department organ^::ationt and 

o 14 i 
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REGION V STAFF DEVELOIMENT COMMITTEE 
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APPENDIX II 
REGION V STAFF DEVELOIMENT COMMITTEE 



Mr. J. Tom Teg^rden, 2-2-1 

Assistant Director of Adult Education 

Illinois Office of Education 

100 North First Street 

Springfield, IL 62777 

(217) 782-3370 



Dr. Wayne E. Giles, 2-2-1 
Director of Adult & Continuing 

Education Sectioin 
Illinois Office of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, IL 62777 
(217) 782-6978 -.. 



Dr. Joseph T. Hudson 
Coordinator of Adult Education 

and Conununity Service Programs 
Michigan State Department of Education 
309 North Washington Street 
Lansing, MI 48902 
(517) 373-1692 



Mr. Sherwood W. Clasen 

Coordinator of Adult Basic Education 

State Department of Education 

679 Capitol Square Building 

St. Paul, MN 55101 

(612) 296-4053 



Dr. Charles D. Walker 
Director of Adult Education 
Indiana State Department of 
Public Instruction ^ 
Division of Adult Education 
10th Floor 

120 West Market Streets 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 633-6469 



Ms. Car lot ta Anderson 
Supervisor of Adult Basic Ed. 
Indiana State Department of 

Public Instruction 
Division of Adult Education 
10th Floor 

12U West Market Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 633-6409 



Mrs. Mary Grcich Williams 
Staff Development Coordinator 
Division of Adult Education 
10th Floor 

120 West Market Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 633-6469 



Mr. Robert A» Grams tad 

ABE Staff Development Consultant 

State Department of Education 

679 Capitol Square Building 

St. Paul, MN 55101 

(612) 296-7539 



Mr. George Y. Travis 
Educational Consultant 
Special Programs Section 
Ohio Department of Education 
933 High Street 
Worthington, OH 43085 
(614) 466-8904 



Mr. James W. Miller 
Assistant Director 
Division of Federal Assistance 
Ohio Department of Education 
933 High Street 
Worthington, OH 43085 
(614) 466-8904 
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Ms, Charlotte. Martin 
Vocational Coiisultant 
Adult Basic Education (7th Floor) 
Wisconsin \Board of Vocational, 

Technical and Adult Education 
Hill FarmA State Office Building 
4802 Shcboy||an Avenue 
Madison, Wir\53702 
(608) 266-79912 

Ht. Ken R. Czisny 
Vocational Consultant 
Staff Development, ABE 
Wisconsin Board pf Vocational, 

Technical and Kdult Education 
Hill Farms State'|Of fice Building 
4802 Sheboygan Avenue 
Madison, WI 5370^ 
(608) 266-7992 j 



Mr. M. Eldon Schultz 
Senior Program Officer 
Adult Education 

U.S. Office of Education, Region V 
300 South Wacker Drive (32nd Floor) 
Chicago, XL 60606 
(312) 353-6843 

P 

Mr. John N. Hatfield 
Project Director 
Region V Staff Development 
750 Brooksedge Boulevard 
Westerville, OH 43081 
(614) 891-2215 



Ms. IMiyrna Hugi, Project Officer 
ROB #3, Room 5076 
\ 7th and D Streets, S.W. 
\Washington, D.C. 20202 * 
(202) 245-9752 
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"APPENDIX III 

» 

GUIDELINES FOR A COOtlDlNATED REPORTING SYSTEM 
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APPENDIX III 
GUIDELINES FOR A COORDINATED REPORTING SYSTEM 

Since United States Office of Education Grants Office has stated that 
all funds to be expended by all agencies must have a Letter of Agreement with 
the Grantee before any funds are spent or encumbered, the following procedures 
are suggested in order to develop a system which is agreeable to all concerned; 

X. Temporary Letter of Agrlsement— This may be used when you don't 
have adequate informatig^n to complete a regular Letter of 
Agreement, but you need to meet and plan an activity, antici- 
pating certain costs for this planning session* 

A. Send a signed Letter of Agreement marked TEMPORARY at 
least one month prior to actual activity, listing as much 
information you have available. 

B. A signed copy will be returned with a contract number 
assigned. 

C. All invoices and expense vouchers must have this contract 
number in order to assure proper payment. 

2. Planning Committee —Involvement of the local people will aid in 
developing expertise at the local level to plan and conduct 
further inservice training/^ Some of their duties can be; 

A. Help select the activity identified by data collected by 
the local/state director. 

B. Draft/design questionnaire for the activity. 

C. Analyze information received from the activity questionnaire • 

D. Select the participants within the limitation of the topic 
selected. 

E. Select or recommend consultants. 

F. Draft the agenda. 

G* Check out the arrangements for transportation, food, lodging, 
and meeting rooms. 

H. Agree upon an evaluation instrument. /cm^ 

I. Report of the findings sent to School Management Institute ^SMi;. 

3^ Letter of Aereement- ^-Complete the regular Letter of Agreement 
(using the same contract number found on the temporary letter 
of agreement). 

A. Attach an SMI -ABE Form #1 with detailed line item computations. 
b! Sign the Letter of Agreement, using the date on temporary. 
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4. Consultants j 

A« Confirm arrangements with consultants. 

B. Inform consul^nts of their duties. 

C. Request a vita or resume. 

D. Inform the consultants about the information received from 
the questionnaire so they can understand the needs o£ the 
participants. ; 

E. Send along an <»valuation form. 

F. Inform them that you will need them to write a summary of 
their services] or conclusions after completing the activity. 

G. Encourage themlto have handouts on information to be covered 
(charts, outlines, bibliographies, etc.). 

H. Inform them as \to the amount of the consultant fee, including 
travel and per diem ($100.00 per day plus $25.00 per diem at 
$6.25 per quarter with hotel paid •receipt , llo per mile with 
odometer readings or airplane ticket receipt on second class 
fare). Prior ajpproval for consultant fees over $100.00 per 
day must be reqttested through the Grantee in writing indicate 
ing why the consultant is qualified to more than $100.00 per 
day* 

I. On all correspondence with the consultants, send a copy to 
the Grantee, marking the contract number on the letters. 

5. Meeting Arrangements 

A. Confirm the arrangements with the hotel that they have been 
selected for the meeting on the dates selected. 

B. Don't guarantee ekact lodging and food number counts. (This 
should be done later when participants indicate their 
intentions.) 

C. Find out how they will figure the actual number to be charged. 
(Some go by a plate count;. Others will prefer a meal tii:ket 
collection by the Waitress. A head count is the most popular; 
however, you will need to let them know that your count needs 
to match their count.) 

D. Give the management a copy of your letter of introduction. 

6. Participants 

A. ^Send invitations to selected participants. 

B. Include a tentative agenda. 

C* Set a deadline for a response. 

D. Include hotel and other pertinent information (mode of dress, 
recreation, etc.). 

E. Exph^in^eimbursementi 

F. Include a map, marking the meeting place. 
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Final Hotel Arrangements 

A. Give final count of participants for planned meals. 

B. Have the hotel handle the individual lodging arrangements. 
Most have advance reservation cards. Do not guarantee in- 
dividual lodging arrangements for participants. If indi** 
viduals wish 'to guarantee lodging, then they roust do so at 
their own risk. * 

C. Lodging for consultant can be guaranteed as a cdurtesy. 

D. Planned meals should be from the hotel's selected menu. 
Special orders will not allow the flexibility needed to 
reduce the final count. 

E. Have written arrangements with the hotel management, indi- 
cating meeting rooms, lodging costs, billing arrangements, 
and audio-visual requirements. 

F. Go to the hotel and "walk through" the meeting areas with 
an agenda in hand. 

Activity Checklist 

A. Name badges — ty^ed or printed. 

B. Sharpened pencils. 

G. Agenda and other handouts. 

D. Signs for meeting rooms. 

E. Registration list. 

F. Form #8 Expense Vouchers. 

G. Form #9 Participant Information and Cost-Sharing 

H. Evaluation instrument. 

I. Certificates of Completion or C.E.U.'s — typed and signed. 
.Termination of Activity 

A. Initial all hotel billings, checking for accuracy. 

B. Check and initial all expense vouchers for accuracy. 

C. Check all Form #98, participant information and cost-sharing 
documentation. ^ 

D. Collect evaluation sheets and compile the information. 

E. Collect, completed C.E.U. 'registration sheets. 

Send the following ittformation within 30 days to SMI in order to 
fulfill the Letter of Agreement: * 

A. All original invoices with audit-trail documentation* 

B. All completed expense vouchers, with all required receipts 
attached (official parking lot receipt, plane ticket or 
copy, paid lodging receipt). 

C* Send SMI three copies* of the SMI -ABE -Form #8 Eicpense Voucher 
if you want to receive a copy of the actual paid voucher. 

D. Fortfi f>9, signed white and yellow copies. 

E. SMI- ABE Form #3. 

F. SMI -ABE Form #5 or #6 for total cost-sharing* 

G. 'Summary of activity by program director. 

H. Consultants vitae, summaries of services, and handouts. 
!• Summary of evaluation results. 

J. Signed^ registration sheet and list of jparticipants. 
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11. SMI will complete the SMI -ABE Form #2 (itemized costs) and 
send to the state staff development official for signature. 

12. Original signed SMI -ABE Form #2 is then returned to SMI. 0 

» '' ' 

13# An activity financial print-out wfll be sent to the state 
staff development official when all invoices are paid. 



14. Invoices received after the termination of the Letter of 
Agreement (30 days) will not be honored. If invoices are 
going to be late^ a letter stating when the invoice will 
arrive will be acceptable. 
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EGiON V A.B.E. STAFF DEVELOPMENT FROJECT 




APPENDIX IV 



LETTER OF AGREEMENT 



TO; School Management Institute, Inc. 
Grantee #OEG-0-72-lil38 



PROM: 



RE: 



(to be AsiSigned 
by Grantee.) 



(Official Title of Activity) 



1. All activities to be performed will be in agreement with the 
Grant Terms and Conditions, #OEG-0-72-l'438 . 

2. The Grantee will retain supervision and administrative control 
^ over the provision of services of the agreement, in accordance 

- to the policies of the State Educ at »fen Agencies. 

3. The following are the objectives of the named activity: 




U. -"fhe below named consultants will provide the following servleea: 



Consultant 



Set'viGes, 
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IV-2 . , 

5. All services will be conducted within the following framework: 

Date: Prom To . _ — 

tlace: . — _ — 

Budget : ^ , . 

6. AH servi;ces will be concluded within the time limits of the 
Grantee V.3 grant. 

7. A -budgetary adscript I on with a line item break down for Bcpvleest 
to be "rendered is att'^ched. Total flexibility of line Itemr is 1 
allowable under Sj'S-C Grant T.?-rms and Conditions; if the uri.'inaj 
inter.t of *-he af-^roement 1b not changed. (SMI-ABE Form . : 

8. A participant evaluation form is attached. . 

9 All ^'Zi-^nQf^z i!:carred -uill be rfocumented with audit-trail v^.'i^fiers 
and/cr state: --nt?. A ll financial obli gat,ions must be li'iu ! iatoa 
within '30 day^ 3ft'^r" "he approved activity . - - 

10. Consultants' vl-.ae, findings and summary of services will be dent 
to the .arar..tee within '30 day. after the activity. 

11 Pollowi; the r-med activity, the Grantee wilj be sent an ; r'f!clal 
agenda, femary of the activity, list of participants, co-a- -tvi 
exp'^nse v-'mce'-o (SMI-ABE ^S), cost -sharing'- documentat lot. 
'(SMI-UBE For:r..' U , 5, 6, 7, 9), and a copy of all handouts. 

12. The Srantee t-r.ll provide the State Education Agency the foll'cWittR: 

A. Account njfSt -r f-'a* appi^oved activity (to be used on all 
exreri'-e v-" ^l»'^rs a. id' sta' emsnts ) . 

B. A 'print-o'ut ,._-f the total activity costs by line item wl-nln 
SO davs, rrevialng all stat.ements have been received. 

C. Prcxet i'ay.n,^-.'.t of'all api roved costs, pi-'oviding" the tills ^ 
arr'''ajillt ':£--aK" In naturae as determir:ed by the audit-., r fer 

' tne drantce. ^ „ ^, -,.J.,, 

r. Consultation on a.ny c.-'sts ■-•Jii-.'i-t ar^^ net acceptai-le . t i a:,meni 

13. All Staff aevelepr;.erit activities will be in accordarlce" with the 



Date ' ^ :.at".r 



t 1 V i t y D I rt'Ct er i i r an- 1 ' «"d'"u^ 



pUi — — — ^^Haurrr'n'l'fat e FSsu c at f.-n Aisericy or r'"-- l^",nee 



Date 



S" Iri 'i a ■• i r ' ' » " r • fr', liX e e ( . M l) • n • P e s I d 1 1 1 e e * 
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APPENDIX V 
PHASE III ACTIVITY CHECKLIST 



PRIOR TO ACTIVITY 

1, Letter of Agreement * ^ 

^ objectives * 

b. ^ consultants and services identified 

c. specific time and place of activity \ 

d. evaluation form ioi activity 

e. SMI-ABE Form #1, estimated budget 



AFTER ACTIVITY (vithin 30 days) 

2. Agenda 

3. Handouts 



^ 4. Consultant Vitae--short form 

(i>rior to reimbursement) 

5. List of Participants 

Particip^t Evaluation based on stated objectives 



7. Consultant Summary of Services based on objectives 
(prior to reimbursement) 

^ 8. Activity Report, Form #3 

_ 9. Cost Sharing, Forms #4, #5, #6, or #7 * 

10« Participant Information, Form #9 



ntems checked have already been received by SMI. 



APPENDIX VI 
BRIEF VITAE FOFM 



Name ^ * - . \ 

Business Addres s 



1^ 

Business Phone 

(# 

Present Position \ 

♦ 

Previous Positions , 

> ^ * • 



Education i Major, Year i . _ 



Areas of ABE Specialty 



Areas of Related Specialty 



Number of Years Experience in ABE 

Number of Years in Related Areas of Specialty, 
Other Pertinent Information ^ 




APPENDIX VII 
REGION 3Z: NEEDS ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 

(for teachers^ administratars, and teacher aides) 



A. DEMOGRAPHIC/ BACKGROUND/ PREFERENCE 

1. Namb (please print) 

.• ri:i"l][Tir'rii:nTTT"ri>-.i 

Last. nrst. middle initial ' 

.2. District code (to be assigned by state director) 

mj]:::i:Tr!TiL.„ 

3. Zip Code of ABE/ Adult Education 
class or assignment: 

fj^LI L 1 33-37 

4. Sex: 



□ a. Male , 

□ b. Female 

5. Ethnic origin: 

□ a. White 

□ b. Black. Negro. Afro-American 
P c. Mexican-American* Chicano 

□ d. American Oriental 
<n American Indian 

n f' Puerto-Rican 

□ g. Other (specify) .-^ — — 

6. Present full-time position (mark one) 

□ a. Special education teacher 

1; 

□ b. Elementary teacher 

□ c. Secondary teacher 

r j d. Higher education teacher 
Q e. Administrator 
£] t Coun.selor 
[ ] g» Tcaclifr aide 



/ 

3S 
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4U 



□ h. Otlier (specify) 
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7. Present position in ABE/ Adult Education: 

* 

n Teacher 
Q b. Administrator i 
P c. Teacher aide 
P d. Counselor 
P e. Recruiter 

P f. Other (specify) . 



41 
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8. Highest le^4el of education attained: 

(Mark only one) \ 

1 

P a. Less than high ischool 

□ b, GED/high school diploma 
P c. 1-2 years college 

P d. 3-4 years college 

i 

P e. 4 year degree 
P f . 5 years or more |CoIlege 

9. Years of experience in ABE/ Adult Education: 
P a. Less than 1 year 

□ b. 1 year 
P c. 2-3.^'ears 

□ d. 4 years or more 

10. Mark all specific training you have had for your 
position in ABE/ Adult Education: 
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P a. Local inservice 

P b. College courses 

ri c State workshops/seminars 

p d. Regional \vork}>hops 

n e. National \vork.<;hops 

P f. Other (specify) . 
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B. INFORMATION ABOUT EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE/ NEEDS/ PLANS 



Mark A if you have developed competency or proficiency through experience and need no additional training 
Mark B if you are now studying in the area indicated 
Mark C if you wish to develop or improve competency 
Mark D if not relevant to present or future responsibility 
Mark E if uncertain 



I. The following categories relate to 
human relations with other people 
and teacher/ learner relationships: 

. COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
' a. Cross-eultural understanding 

b. Interviewing, techniques 

c. Non-*verbal behavior 

d. Inter-personal dynamics 

e. Group dynamics _ , 

f. Public speaking 

g. Use of English Language 

h. Other (specify) , . _ 



2. INTER-PERSONAL KNOWLEDGES 

a. Psychology of adult learner 

b. P;sychology of disadvantaged . .. .. 

c. Sociology of local culture 

d. Local minority characteristics - ....... 

e. Student motivation-principles and techniques 

f. Staff relationships : 

g. Other j(please specify) 



IL The following categories relate to you, 
the teacher^ as an instructor/facilitator: 

L INSTRUCTIONAL SKILLS/KNOWLEDGES 

a. Evaluation 

b. Tests and measurements 

€♦ Counseling — guidance 

d. Curriculum development 

e. Teacher-made materials 

f* printed materials selection . ^ 

I g. Audio-visual materials 

h* Use of micro-teaching . . 

i. Audio-tutorial methods ^ - 

Individualized instruction 
k. Learning lab procedures 
L Writing instructional objectives 

Diagnosis of problems (specify area) — 



Mark Only One 



ERJC Other (specify) 



1 



PREVIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 


PRESENTLY 
STUDYING 


WANT TO 
STUDY SOON 


NOT RELEVANT 
TO WORK 


UNCERT/ 


A 


B 




D 


E 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




n 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


* 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


A 


B 






E 


□ 


□ 




□ 


n 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• □ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


d 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 3- 


□ „ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ • 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


n 


n 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


• □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



50-67 



15-71 



riie followinj; categories relate to your 
needs in disciplinc/hkill/altitude: 

CONTENT AREA SKILLS AKNOWLEDGES 

a. English as a second language 
^ (specify other language) _ 

b. Reading ... * .. ^^ ? - . 

c. Linguistics 

d- English usage ..... 

e. Writing skills ... . ... 

f. Arithmetic/ mathematics .. ... ™, 

g. Metric math 

h. Modern math . 

i. Pre-vQcaJjonal training ...^ 

j. Consumer education 
k. Health education (alcohol Sc drugs) 

L Coping skills . — 

m.*GEp/High School diploma ^ . 

n. *Social science/civics 

p.. Other (specify) — 

♦Contingent upon funding 



a. Principles and history of AE 
Principles of ABE 

c. Courses required for certification 
(where applicable — specify) ...^ _ 

d. Team development 

e. Role of teaeher-aide/para-professional 

f. Role of volunteer 

g. Other (specify) ^ 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES SKILLS 

a. Recruitment techniques 

b. Orientation techniques 

c. Retention techniques/practices 

d. Agencies — services and referral 
. c. Job placement and follow-up 

\ f^ffectivc record keeping 
j^fifTollow-up on drop-outs 
^ ^*^^ther (please specify) — — — 



Mark Only One 



PREVIOUS PRESENTLY WANT TO NOT RKLKVANT 
EXPEIUENCE STUDYING ^TUDYSOON TO WOUK 



UNCERTAtH^ 



A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


□ 


□ 


u 




□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


'□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 




□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ . 


□ 


□ • 


□ 


D - 




n 


n 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


□ 




□ 


• 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



20-94 



35-41 



42-4> 
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Disciplinc/skill/attitude (continued) 

4. ADMINISTRATIVE SKILLS 
a. Program planning .......... 

b* Program development 



Mnrk^ Only One 



c. Budgeting ai>d fiscal management 



d. Personnel management . . ... _ 

e. Community relations . . 

t. Interagency coordination .... .... ... 

g. Public relations . . . . 

h. Local inservice planning .... . . 

i. Ihst^rvice training techniques 

j. Management by objectives ... ...... .. .... 

k, Monitering and evaluation technique]^ 

1. Setting-up a learning lab 

m. Other (please specify) ^ _ 
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PREFERENCE FOR IMPLEMENTATION/TYPE OF TRAINING 

1. You are available for inservice/staff development 
activities (mark all that apply) 

□ a. Evenings 

□ b. Weekends 

□ c. Weekdays 3-6 p.m. 

□ d. Summers 
n e. anytime offered 

□ f. Tm not available for training 

□ g. Other times (specify) ^ — - 



2* If available, would you prefer to receive college 
credit for inservice training? 

□ a. Yes □ b. No □ c. Undecided 

3. Inservice training/staff development to meet 
your present and future ne^ds can be best met 
through: (Mark only one) 

Q a. Regular existing credit courses offered on 
and off campus 

□ b. Courses to be developed by universities/ col- 

leges in cooperation with local «jnd state 
personnel 

n c. Workshops, planned and executed by uni- 
versity/college personnel 

□ d. Workshops, planned and conducted by 

state and local education personnel 

□ c» Workshops, planned and executed collec- 

tively by local, state, and university/college 
personnel 

□ £. Other (specify) — ^ 



4. Duration of workshops should be: 
(Mark only one) 



□ a. Less than two hours 

□ b. 2-4 hours 

□ c. days ^ 

□ d. 2-4 days 

□ e. More than 1 week 

5. Location of workshop preference: 

□ a Local 

□ b. Area (in-state region) 

□ c. State 

Q d* Combination 

6. All ABE/ Adult Education personnel should have 
the opportunity to attend nun-lueal workshops 
for: 

□ a. Less than 10 contact hours 

□ b» 10 tp 20 contact hours 

□ c* 20 to 30 contact hours 

□ d. Over 30 conlftct hours 

THANK YOU F(j^R YOUR COOPERATION 
PLEASE^ETURN TO YOUR STATE DIRECTOR. 



JL u * 
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